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Mr. McGlothlin, Associate Director of the Board of Control for Southern Regional Education, 
in this article tells of the — between legislators and educators which resulted in the 
organization of the Regional Board. The legislatures of the southern states have acted favor- 
ably to make regional education an immediate reality. “Through joint planning and joint 
action,” says Mr. McGlothlin, “the states of the South can establish higher education of first 
rank in the nation in specialized fields, can avoid unneeded duplication, and can move the 
whole complex effort of higher education ever more closely toward meeting the expanding needs 
for the competencies and skills which full development of the region requires.” 
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Colored People, presents here an interpretation of regional education in the South as it will 
iy: Negro students. Mr. Smythe as Assistant Co-ordinator of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 

or Co-operative Social Studies spent twelve years in research and teaching. He has served on 
the faculties of five Negro colleges and has worked on problems involving the social, economic, 
and educational projects of the region. Mr. Smythe’s manuscript was documented with many 
references to newspaper and magazine articles. We shall be glad to send a list of these 
to any person who requests it. 
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THEODORE HsI-EN CHEN 


From his experience as a foreign student at Columbia and Southern California, Mr. Chen, 
who received his A.B. from Fukien Christian University, offers advice as to the kind and wise 
treatment of foreign students in American universities. Mr. Chen is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Asiatic Studies, University of Southern California. 


THEY WANT TO BE COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Mentor L. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams, Associate Professor of English, Illinois Institute of Technology, presents 
here a personnel problem on which graduate schools should be informed. 


PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, AND EDUCATION Arturo B, Fattico 


Mr. Fallico, Associate Professor of Philosophy, San Jose State College, is a former student 
of the Italian statesman, critic, and philosopher, Benedetto Croce. He attempts here to 
adapt his teacher’s interpretations of history and philosophy to American higher education. 
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“The Telephone Operator 


who Saved a Life 








JUST AS HER OWN LIFE HAD BEEN SAVED TWENTY YEARS BEFORE BY ANOTHER OPERATOR 


(From a recent broadcast of the radio program, ‘““The Telephone Hour.” ) 


"Twenty years ago in the busy town of 
Vineland, New Jersey, Nicholas and Tessie Pen- 
nino and their two-year-old daughter, Marjorie, 
were nearly asphyxiated by coal gas fumes from 
a stove in their home. Mother and daughter 
were both unconscious when Mr. Pennino man- 
aged to crawl to the telephone and ask faintly 
for help before he, too, was overcome by the 
deadly fumes. 

A fast-thinking telephone operator for the 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company received 
his call, realized something was wrong, and noti- 
fied a doctor. Because of that operator’s alert- 
ness, baby Marjorie and her parents recovered. 


But that’s not the end. There’s a sequel— 
a sequel that was played nearly twenty years 
later. It took place in the same kind of setting— 
a home filled with poisonous gas—a weak voice 


iy 

THE TELEPHONE HOUR” wITH THE BELL TELEPHONE ORCHESTRA 
IS BROADCAST EVERY MONDAY 
NIGHT OVER THE NBC NETWORK. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


AND FAMOUS GUEST SOLOISTS, 


calling into a telephone for help, and a telephone 
operator on the other end who knew just what 
to do. The cast was different except for the 
principal player. For this time the operator who 
traced the desperate call, found the exact loca- 
tion of the house, and notified the police ina 
matter of minutes, was none other than Marjorie 
Pennino. 

Yes, Marjorie Pennino had grown up and 
joined the Telephone Company shortly after 
her graduation from Vineland High School 
And so twenty years later, by the same kind of 
quick thinking that had helped to save her own 
life, Marjorie helped to save the life of another. 

A story with an O. Henry twist, yes! Buta 
true one! And one we think is a pretty good 
illustration of how telephone people like to give 
“that extra touch of helpfulness.” 
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The South Advances 


By WILLIAM J. McGLOTHLIN 


Regional Planning in Education 


OVERNORS and educators, 
representing the political and 


educational leadership of the 


South, took a major step forward at. 
Savannah, on December 13, 1948, and ° 


another step, six months later, on 
June 11, 1949, at Daytona Beach. At 
Savannah, meeting as the Regional 
Council for Education, they unan- 
imously adopted plans for establishing 
regional-education services in many 
fields, based on comprehensive, region- 
wide studies of the needs for profes- 
sional and graduate education now 
and in the future. On that day, there- 
fore, regional planning in education 
grew from sporadic and disconnected 
attempts to a systematic effort. The 
meeting at Savannah was only a first 
step. When the Council met at Day- 
tona Beach, it found that ten legisla- 
tures had approved the Compact; con- 
tracts between states and institutions 
were being signed; and funds had been 
appropriated. The framework of re- 
gional action had been established. 
With understandable satisfaction, the 
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Council dissolved itself and organized 
the Board of Control for Southern 
Regional Education under the now- 
approved compact. 

The meeting of the Regional Council 
at Savannah took place, appropriately 
enough, in the Crystal Ball Room. 
Without resort to sorcery, you could 
feel the future sitting with the Council. 
What happened was this: The Council 
agreed to recommend to state leg- 
islatures amounts totaling nearly 
$2,000,000 for the coming biennium 
to support educational services in 
veterinary medicine and medical and 
dental training. It promised to ask 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Tuskegee Institute, and the 
University of Georgia to serve as 
regional centers in veterinary medical 
training. It agreed to ask Meharry 
Medical College and “such other 
accredited medical and dental schools 
as may wish to participate” to pro- 
vide regional services in medical and 
dental training. It agreed that gradu- 
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ate work was one of the “special 
educational interests” for which it 
wished to ‘“‘secure additional support 
immediately” and directed the staff 
to make further studies and recom- 
mendations on graduate work and 
technical and professional education. 
Finally, it agreed to increase from 
three to four the number of per- 
sons from each state represented 
on the Council, and later on the 
Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education, for the express 
purpose of adding one Negro repre- 
sentative from each state to full 
membership. For the first time in 
history, therefore, the minority group 
of the South was to be provided with 
an opportunity to participate fully in 
the work of a public agency charged 
with planning and execution of a 
major educational undertaking. This 
amendment to the earlier compact 
was approved without question. 

All this made front-page news. The 
South and the nation recognized that 
here was a step of paramount impor- 
tance in educational planning. Here 
a fruitful union between educational 
and political forces had been created 
and an academic concept of regional 
planning in education had begun to 
take the form and substance of 
reality. 

Six months later, when the Council 
met in Daytona Beach, many of the 
immediate aims had been accom- 

lished. The legislatures of ten states 
had approved the Compact, and had 
appropriated about $1,500,000 for the 
biennium. Virginia asked to partici- 
pate pending a necessary change in 
the state constitution. The legislature 
of Alabama later approved the Com- 
pact, making the eleventh state giving 
official approval. Fourteen institu- 
tions had agreed to provide regional 
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services.! Forty contracts were in the 
hands of states and institutions for 
signature. Places for 388 students in 
veterinary medicine, medicine, and 
dentistry had been established, 181 
Negro and 207 white. Studies had 
been continued in the fields of gradu. 
ate work, and commissions were being 
established to make recommendations 
in social-work education and forestry 
training. Plans for state studies of 
resources had proceeded. Other meth- 
ods of regional collaboration, such as 
joint research projects, voluntary 
specialization of institutions in ex. 
pensive fields, and regional scholar- 
ships, were being considered. The 
organization of the Board as a per- 
manent agency of the states took place. 


NUMBER of efforts toward the 

development of a regional pro- 
gram of education in the South pro. 
vided the background for these 
advances. In recent years six south- 
eastern state universities had banded 
together to conduct joint research 
programs in public administration; a 
region-wide library survey had been 
conducted by nine states working 
together; and in urban centers such as 
Atlanta, Nashville, and Richmond, 
colleges and universities had volun- 
tarily co-ordinated their efforts in 
research and instruction. 

Three state universities had estab- 
lished a joint graduate curriculum in 
public administration. The Southern 
States Work-Conference on Educa- 
tion, through joint studies and publi- 
cations, had focused educational 
planning on school programs and 


1Emory University, University of Maryland, 
Medical College of Virginia, University of Tennessee, 
Meharry Medical College, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Tulane University, Lou- 
isiana State University, Vanderbilt University, Duke 
University, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, University of Georgia, and Loyola University. 
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teacher education across the region. 
The Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education had attempted 
to draw together educational and 
research efforts of public and private 
agencies and institutions. Certain 
departments and schools of various 
universities and colleges had consid- 
ered their offerings as meeting regional 
rather than state needs: for example, 
the veterinary medical schools at 
Auburn and Tuskegee, the health- 
education school at the University of 
North Carolina, and the ceramics 
engineering program at Georgia Tech. 
The atom bomb had dramatically 
brought 24 colleges and universities 
together into the Oak Ridge Institute 
for Nuclear Studies so that students 
from these institutions might take 
advantage of the unique research 
facilities at Oak Ridge. These pioneer 
efforts were largely institutional, how- 
ever, and were based on the energy 
and imagination of individuals within 
those institutions or were stimulated 
by foundation support. They had not 
as yet become part of the normal edu- 
cational planning in the region. Their 
pioneering was essential, but it had 
affected only limited areas of higher 
education. 

There was background within the 
Regional Council and the Board 
of Control: for several years, mem- 
bers of the Conference of Southern 
Governors had considered problems 
of education in the South. They had 
felt the urgent demand for expanding 
all institutions and for undertaking 
new types of technical training. They 
had agreed at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, in October, 1947, that one of 
their purposes was to provide “either 
within the several states or without 
... adequate facilities for higher 
education for both whites and Ne- 
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groes.”” Early in 1948 governors of 14 
states had signed a compact to estab- 
lish “regional educational facilities.” 

The governors were convinced that 
some of the needs of the South for 
higher education could be met only 
by joint action. No state, they 
believed, could provide for every 
need, particularly if the number of 
students was too small or the costs 
were too large for a single state to be 
justified in providing facilities only 
for its own citizens. They believed 
that the idea of regional education 
might be as significant as extra dol- 
lars. By careful planning and action 
every dollar could be made to carry 
its full weight of additional services to 
the region. The Council had estab- 
lished a central office at Atlanta on 
September 1, 1948, had _ selected 
John E. Ivey, Jr., of the University of 
North Carolina, as director, and on 
October 11 had met to agree on organ- 
ization, policies, and program. These 
decisions were continued when the 
compact was approved and when the 
Council was superseded by the Board 
of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
cation, which the Compact established. 


HE purpose of the Board, it 
agreed, is to assist 


states and institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with higher education in their 
efforts to advance knowledge and to 
improve the social and economic level of 
the Southern region. 

In aiding such states, institutions, and 
agencies, the Board explores fully, rec- 
ommends, where desirable, and develops, 
where needed, interstate collaboration in 
the support, expansion or establishment 
of regional services or schools for gradu- 
ate, professional, and technical education. 


The statement of purpose provides 
a clear focus of effort. The Board is to 
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assist, not to direct. It is to aid in 
advancing knowledge; for the South, 
like all regions, must continuously 
advance the frontiers of knowledge. 
It is also, however, to aid in educational 
efforts which will raise the social and 
economic life of the region to higher 
levels than those yet attained. The 
effectiveness of its efforts will be 
judged, finally, by the extent to 
which life in the South is improved. 

The purpose of the Board is carried 
over into the policies it adopted as 
part of its by-laws. These are: 


1. Each state is responsible, within the 
limits of its resources, for making 
available adequate facilities for higher 
education to its own citizens. In doing 
so, each state takes into consideration 
the contributions made by institutions 
not under public control. 

2. Continuation, expansion, or establish- 
ment of educational services is guided 
by the needs of the states. 

3. In so far as possible, needed regional 
educational services are provided 
through special arrangements among 
existing institutions. Regional facilities 
are established and directed by the 
Board only when no existing institution 
can satisfactorily provide needed serv- 
ices under a system of regional collab- 
oration, or when, because of statutory 
or constitutional limitations, states 
cannot collaborate in supporting exist- 
ing institutions. 

4. Regional services, whether developed 
at existing institutions or directed by 
the Board, are subject to applicable 
state and Federal laws and court 
decisions. 

s.In undertaking research, the Board 
secures, in so far as possible, the col- 
laboration of existing organizations and 
institutions. 

6. The Board, in its study and action, 
collaborates with appropriate profes- 
sional and accrediting organizations. 


These policies state firmly the inter- 
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est of the Board in helping to develop 
educational facilities of the highest 
possible quality for all citizens. They 
express the concern that established 
public and private institutions provide 
regional services wherever possible, 
For these, states contribute funds for 
expansion and support of going insti- 
tutions. In return, students from 
these states are admitted under quo. 
tas which have been agreed upon. The 
Board is aiding the South in building 
on what it has. New regional schools 
are to be established only when exist- 
ing institutions are unable to provide 
or establish the needed services. These 
regional schools would be jointly 
owned and operated by the states. 

Finally, the Board has interested 
large numbers of educational and lay 
leaders in the studies it has guided. 
Commissions in the various subject 
fields have gathered data, analyzed 
findings, and made recommendations, 
Their work has been the core of the 
Board’s planning. Professional and 
accrediting organizations have par- 
ticipated to assure high quality for 
the regional services which have been 
established. 


HE Council and the Board have 
followed a two-phase program—a 
program for immediate action and a 
program for research and future 
action. The meeting at Savannah was 
the first step in the program for imme- 
diate action. During the spring and 
summer of 1949 the state legislatures 
approved the compact itself and made 
the appropriations required to place 
the regional services in operation. 
Veterinary medical training illus- 
trates the way regional services have 
been provided and obtained. States 
not having veterinary medical schools 
have contracted with schools in other 
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states at $1,000 per student per year. 
The veterinary medical schools have 
accepted a specified number of stu- 
dents from outside the state. Certain 
states are identified with certain 
schools, and maximum quotas are set 
for each state. A student from South 
Carolina, for example, will have a 
place available at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. South Carolina 
students can obtain a maximum of 
nine first-year admissions there. That 
institution retains full responsibility 
for admission standards and awards 
the degrees. 

The program of research and action 
has been undertaken concurrently. 
Naturally, the Board cannot limit its 
interest to the pressing demands 
which are the core of the program for 
immediate action. These may over- 
shadow needs whose significance has 
not yet become clear. The Board, 
therefore, has undertaken broader in- 
vestigations of needs within the 
region. It will sponsor a series of 
state resource studies, conducted by 
commissions appointed by the state 
governors, collaborating with state 
committees, groups of institutions, 
professional organizations, and public 
agencies. 

The state resource studies will 
attempt to define the kind of life the 
South can support if it reaches the 
highest development possible, given 
its resources and people and its place 
inthe nation. Each state commission 
will establish a criterion of need 
through projections of possible social 
and economic development in its 
state. To arrive at those projections, 
the commission will pull together 
available information on the resources 
of the state—its forests and rivers, its 
minerals and its soils; its people and 
their abilities and skills; its institu- 
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tions, banks, colleges, railroads, farms, 
manufacturing plants—and will esti- 
mate what kind of life these resources 
could provide ten, twenty, fifty years 
hence, if developed to their highest 
possible point. From this study, the 
commission will project the extent 
and kinds of higher education needed 
to supply the leadership, wisdom, and 
abilities required to make that devel- 
opment possible. It will look at the 
higher education the state now has. 
It will compare that system with what 
it has concluded the state will need. 
By such analyses the commission will 
be able to identify needs for the state 
and its institutions to expand the 
educational offerings within the state, 
and the commission can also isolate 
needs which can best be met through 
regional services and schools. It is 
fairly certain that the several com- 
missions will discover many needs 
which are present to such an extent in 
all states that each state will want to 
strengthen and broaden its own edu- 
cational offerings to meet them. They 
may discover other needs, however, 
which are less extensive in every state, 
requiring service for fewer numbers in 
each state, or more money than one 
state alone can supply. These will best 
be met through regional arrangements 
by which states join in supporting 
regional services, rather than by 
multiplying services within each state. 

Once identified, these needs can be 
translated into action which will cre- 
ate a program of higher education for 
the region as a whole. Such a program 
will require stronger, better-supported 
facilities for higher education within 
each state, supplemented by regional 
arrangements where necessary. It 
will be based, not on comparisons with 
the kinds of support or types of organ- 
ization of higher education in other 
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regions, but on needs and oppor- 
tunities which people in the South 
have before them. It will mean that 
the South must look with clearer eyes 
at its present deficiencies and future 
opportunities and must be willing to 
direct educational planning toward 
social ends. It will recognize that 
education is a dynamic social force 
which can become a means of provid- 
ing greater benefits for all citizens. It 
is particularly significant that such a 
broad-scale program will consistently 
seek the widest possible participation 
so that public and private institutions, 
white and Negro educators, persons 
in many professional disciplines, and 
educational, political, and lay groups 
can all contribute, planning the kind 
of educational program they want, 
guided by needs within states but able 
to draw the abilities of all these states 
into a concerted effort. 

In organizing regional planning on 
this scale, the South is undertaking 
something which has never been done 
before. Members of the Board and 
their many collaborators are con- 
vinced that it can be done here, and 
possibly in the other great regions of 
the nation—with lasting benefit to 
higher education and thereby to the 
social and economic life of the region. 


HAT are the possible lasting 

benefits which may grow out of 
the program of the Board of Control? 
There are several of crucial significance 
to the nation, and particularly to 
the South. 

First, the region can be accepted as 
an area for planning in education. 
The South, like other parts of the 
country, has tended to plan its pro- 
gram of higher education state by 
state, sometimes with insufficient re- 
gard for needs present throughout the 
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region or nation. As a nation, we 
have insisted, properly, that we main. 
tain state control of education t 
assure ourselves that its amazj 
force can never fall into the hands of 
the Federal Government. The sound. 
ness of that position is not questioned 
even by those who recognize the need 
for Federal funds to support educa. 
tional progress. 

Although we consistently pursue 
the policy of state direction of educa. 
tion, we should realize that we have 
often paid a significant price. People 
are mobile. They move across states 
with ease. Furthermore, education 
has become more and more expensive, 
since each expansion of higher educa- 
tion into scientific, engineering, and 
other fields requires larger and larger 
funds for equipment and _ buildings. 
We can no longer afford to plan solely 
in terms of a state’s needs, for the 
state in some fields has become too 
small an area for effective planning, 
Education must look to broader areas 
for definition of its directions and for 
sources of support. Just as we have 
found that the effectiveness of sec- 
ondary education is increased through 
consolidating smaller schools into 
larger ones, we can resolve the para 
dox of need for state control and need 
for a broader area in which planning 
for higher education can take place. 
We properly distrust central control. 
But the alternatives are not, on the 
one hand, the unneeded duplication, 
the inadequate support, in the pro 
grams of higher education under sole 
direction of the state which we have 
often had in the past, or Federal 
control and direction, on the other. 
Regional planning, based on volun- 
tary co-operation, can be the means 
of resolving the dilemma. It can 
proceed without Federal direction, 
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ided by studies and agreements 
that look to the region as the area for 
planning rather than to the states 
one by one. 

Such planning will recognize some 
needs as being best met through joint 
state action. It will aid in merging 
state programs into a regional move- 
ment. It will provide a wider base of 
support, and will recognize that what 
one state does affects needs and 
requirements in other states through- 
out the region. 

Second, higher education can be 
pointed toward the highest possible 
development of the region. The plan- 
ning which will go forward through 
the collaboration of political and edu- 
cational forces can direct higher 
education toward creating the greatest 
possible development of the region. 
No one knows what level of develop- 
ment any region might reach if its 
program of higher education were 
organized in such a way as to build 
the competencies and skills which life 
in the region requires to move it 
constantly forward. Education has 
often been planned in response to stu- 
dent or citizen pressures. It can be 
made to reflect even more clearly the 
idea that we can increase our levels of 
living by providing the education 
required to produce the people we 
need to build our regions, if we develop 
clear understandings of what it is we 
are trying to reach, what kind of so- 
ciety we are trying to build. A state 
is too small an area for such planning; 
the nation is often too large. The 
tegion forms a satisfactory middle 
ground. 

Third, the scope and quality of 
higher education can be increased. 
There are serious lacks in higher edu- 
cation in the South. No institution 
offers a doctorate in public adminis- 
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tration, for example, although the 
administration of public affairs is of 
increasing importance. The number 
of doctorates needed in this field is 
hardly sufficient to support that level 
of instruction in every state, but 
regional support from several states 
plus students drawn from several 
states could add up to schools of 
public administration of first rank. 
The university or college which tries 
to embrace all fields of learning must 
either enjoy almost unlimited support 
or provide the doubtful blessings of 
mediocre instruction. No institution 
in the South commands the former; 
none desires the latter. In graduate 
work and professional fields, one insti- 
tution can strengthen its offerings in 
certain fields, other institutions in 
other fields, until the needs of the 
South are met at some points some- 
where in the region. A state which 
contracts for veterinary medical train- 
ing has “saved” the two or three 
million dollars that building a vet- 
erinary school would require, as well 
as much of the $300,000 a year 
required to operate it. The state can 
then put that money to use in creating 
strength in other fields where there is 
both regional and state need. 

Fourth, group differences and con- 
flicts can be diminished. The South, 
like every region, has been plagued 
with dissension and conflicts among 
groups within it. Some of these grow 
from cultural or historic differences. 
Others spring from misunderstanding 
with resultant distrust. Some grow 
from lack of contact among groups. 
The field of education, devoted as it 
is to the development of needed skills 
and competencies, can become a field 
in which prejudices and fears, pride 
and self-aggrandizement, can be sub- 
merged in the larger end of regional 
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progress. As public and private insti- 
tutions, Negro and white educators, 
governors and college deans, lay and 
professional people from fourteen 
states begin to pool their aspirations 
and competencies in building an edu- 
cation program to fit the needs of 
all, we can commence, perhaps, to 
offset some of the divisive forces which 
at times threaten to push the South 
into a sort of social schizophrenia. 

That is not merely fond hope. In 
the work of the Board, such advances 
have been made already. We have 
witnessed the change of ideas and 
understandings of men who are con- 
fronted with other ideas and under- 
standings derived from different situ- 
ations and contexts. Individuals 
sometimes have forgotten traditional 
customs in their intense concentration 
on problems before them. Distrust 
has weakened, and respect has grown, 
among individuals and groups brought 
into working contact. When all par- 
ticipate, interaction within the group 
can help bring about common under- 
standings. When some hold them- 
selves aloof, their ideas suffer from 
lack of expression, and other points 
of view win by default. 

A certain amount of conflict has 
centered on the regional program 
itself. Some profess to see the plan 
merely as a means of extending and 
perpetuating segregation in education. 
In doing so, they overlook the con- 
sistent application of the Board’s 
policy which recognizes that each 
state and each institution must make 
its own decision on what persons it 
will admit, “subject to applicable state 
and Federal laws and court decisions.” 

The Board took the opportunity to 
make its policy clearer last October 
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in Maryland, where the state had 
cited the regional program as q 
defense for refusing admittance to a 
Negro applicant to the University 
School of Nursing in the absence of 
equal facilities elsewhere in the state, 
The Board of Control intervened in 
the lawsuit with a statement, declaring 
it is not the purpose of the Board that the 
regional compact and the contracts for 
services thereunder shall serve any state 
as a legal defense for avoiding responsi- 
bilities established under the existing 
state and Federal laws and court decisions, 


The case is now under appeal after a 
decision in favor of the state in the 
court of first jurisdiction. 

Millard F. Caldwell, chairman of 

the Board, interpreted the Maryland 
case: 
. . « Regardless of the outcome of this 
and other suits dealing with the “equal 
protection” clause of the fourteenth 
amendment, the validity of the regional 
plan as a whole is not involved. 

States’ responsibilities under the four- 
teenth amendment must be determined 
by the courts and by the States them- 
selves. The regional plan must function 
with due regard for the laws as they exist. 

The plan is not intended to relieve the 
States of any responsibility under the 
fourteenth amendment of the United 
States Constitution, nor can it, for that 
matter.” 

A region-wide effort, committed to 
the principle of the widest possible 
participation of those affected, can be 
a significant force in closing the gaps 
which have separated groups in the 
South. A beginning has been made. 
Much more is needed. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 3] 


“Tegal Aspects of the Regional Plan for Higher 
Education,” Higher Education, V1 (January 1, 
1950), Pp. 105. 
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The Southern Regional 
Universities Plan 


By HUGH H. 


SMYTHE 


A Suggested Solution 


HE governors of eleven south- 

ern states in 1948 met in 

conference to develop a pro- 
gram for satisfying the need for 
adequate higher educational facilities 
in their states. They entered into a 
compact to establish regional educa- 
tional facilities for both whites and 
Negroes, but “‘with racial segregation 
a cardinal principle.”! The plan was 
originally conceived to construct and 
maintain regional schools, but belief 
that Federal assistance to the plan, 
if forthcoming, would make non- 
segregation mandatory prompted a 
revision providing that the partici- 
pating states contract with one an- 
other for services in already established 
institutions and support the project 
on a pro rata basis. 

Since its inception and subsequent 
operation, the regional school plan has 
commanded wide attention in educa- 
tional circles, and its basic principles 
have been adopted by eleven western 
states. However, because it is pur- 
ported to be a device of the southern 
states to perpetuate segregation in 
education for Negroes of the region, 
it has caused much concern among 
Negroes and others interested in 
democratic education. Commenting on 


1Ruch, Walter W. “South Is Planning Segregated 
Study,” New York Times, December 4, 1948, p. 1. 
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this, John E. Ivey, Jr., director of the 
Southern Regional Council for Educa- 
tion, wrote in a letter, January, 1949: 
. . . We are trying to develop the pro- 
gram of regional planning for higher edu- 
cation so that the issue of segregation— 
while certainly staring us in the face 
every day—is not confused with the larger 
merit of such an educational program. At 
the same time... we want to do 
nothing to discourage [Negroes] in secur- 
ing their legal rights as defined in the 
Gaines decision. 

Because of its significance and its 
real importance to American educa- 
tion the Department of Special Re- 
search of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
has given serious thought and study 
to the Southern Regional Plan. Since 
it is a fundamental principle of this 
organization to accept no compromise 
in regard to racial discrimination in 
any form or on any level of American 
society, naturally the Association has 
fought vigorously in the courts and 
otherwise to defeat the regional pro- 
gram under its bi-racial form of 
operation. The N.A.A.C.P. maintains 
that the regional school plan as now 
operating is a southern answer to 
recent Federal court decisions affect- 
ing the question of providing equal 
but segregated schooling for Negroes. 
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The legal cases the N.A.A.C.P. has 
carried on vigorously in Oklahoma 
and Texas in particular give proof 
of the determination of the organiza- 
tion to see that Negroes receive the 
same educational opportunity as all 
other citizens. Since it believes that 
on a Constitutional basis it is on solid 
legal and democratic grounds, it has 
refused to relinquish its claim that 
the state-supported schools in the 
South are obligated legally to accept 
Negro students for training which 
white students of the state are 
afforded. The purpose here is not to 
go into a history of the legal decisions 
on which the N.A.A.C.P. bases its 
case but to examine the problem and 
determine whether it is possible to 
suggest a plan which, while the legal 
fight continues, will prevent the 
Negro students and white students 
from being penalized by loss of time 
in their schooling without weakening 
the principle of the firm stand of 
the Association against any compro- 
mise in regard to Jim Crow practices 
in education. 

The whole regional plan under- 
standably cannot operate unless the 
southern states receive aid from the 
Federal Government, since the gov- 
ernors have declared that “no single 
southern state [is] able financially to 
provide many forms of expensive 
higher education within its own bor- 
ders.” Notwithstanding the fact that 
there are many educators who decry 
this assistance, claiming that Federal 
funds mean loss of control, and who 
advance what they believe to be valid 
arguments in support of their conten- 
tion, it must be admitted that, unless 
the Federal Government underwrites 
the plan in large measure, the whole 
program cannot operate effectively. 
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The position of the N.A.A.C.P. in 
regard to Federal support is whole. 
heartedly favorable, provided the 
funds are so allocated that they will 
be expended without discrimination 
based on race, creed, or color. In 
this the Association feels it is on firm 
ground historically, since it can back 
up its demand for careful democratic 
supervision by referring to past prac- 
tices of the southern states in their 
disbursement of funds for educational 
purposes. In almost every case and 
in nearly every southern state, the 
funds have always been expended 
unequally, with the Negro, of course, 
never receiving his proportionate 
share. Thus it would seem that the 
N.A.A.C.P. is on sound legal and 
democratic ground when it opposes 
both the  regional-education plan 
and Federal help without safeguards 
against discrimination. 


EVERAL surveys have been made 

to ascertain the attitude of edu- 
cators in the South in regard to the 
plan. In one such study made among 
Negro college presidents and deans, 
it was found that 19 of 27 individuals 
questioned declared that they were 
not in favor of all-Negro institutions, 
even though they might be efficiently 
planned and operated.? 

During the annual meeting of the 
presidents of Negro land-grant colleges 
held in Washington in October, 1948, 
the leaders of these institutions went 
on record that their group would 
become more active in opposing a 
policy of race segregation in educa- 
tion. Oliver Dwight Holmes, retired 
president of Morgan State College, 
said that things had changed in fifty 


*Smith, William N. Survey of Educators on 
Regional "Plan. Raleigh, North Carolina: Shaw 
University, 1948. 
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ears, and that educational leaders 
could now say openly that “no 
intelligent Negro can agree with 
segregation [in education].” At this 
same conference it was pointed out 
that those states maintaining the 
luxury of segregation were least able 
financially to break down race differ- 
entials; that “as the Negro schools 
are improved, the white schools are 
improved, and the gap instead of 
lessening, is continuing, and in some 
cases widening.” 

Astudy was conducted by the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund 
among the faculties of 11 state uni- 
versities for white students in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. In 7 of the 
11 state schools, a majority of the 
faculty favored the elimination of 
racial bars in the graduate and 
professional schools. In three of the 
remaining, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, a majority of the 
faculty advocated the establishment 
of segregated regional schools for 
Negroes as proposed by the compact 
of the Southern Governors Confer- 
ence. At the University of Alabama 
the faculty was evenly divided between 
the two plans.‘ 

Since the United States Supreme 
Court ruled that graduate and pro- 
fessional instruction offered by a 
state to white students must at the 
same time be offered to Negro stu- 
dents,’ the southern states have de- 
veloped four different plans to meet 
the requirements of the Court: 


‘Streator, George. ‘Educators Battle on School 
Bias Set,” New York Times, October 21, 1948, p. 29. 

"Southern Patriot, V1 (No. 9), pp. 1-2. 

‘Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, Registrar of 
ne med of Missouri ef a/., 305 U.S., 337 
1938). 
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Plan A— 
Opening the doors of graduate schools 
to Negroes without segregation, when 
the desired courses are not offered by a 
state-supported institution for Negroes. 
This plan has been adopted by the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, the University 
of Maryland Law School, and the 
University of Arkansas Medical School. 

Plan B— 
Admission of Negroes, but with segrega- 
tion. This practice is followed by the 
University of Arkansas Law School and 
the University of Oklahoma Graduate 
School. 

Plan C— 
The establishment of a new, separate, 
and segregated graduate school for 
Negroes. This was done by the State 
of Oklahoma when a three-teacher law 
school for Negroes was established, 
thus far with no students; and it was 
the action taken by the University of 
Texas and the University of Missouri. 

Plan D— 
The establishment of regional pro- 
fessional schools for Negroes, with 
segregation, as proposed by the Southern 
Governors Conference. 


In the eleven white southern univer- 
sities investigated, 69 per cent of the 
faculties favored Plan A, 28 per cent 
Plan D, and 3 per cent Plans B and C.* 


LTHOUGH nothing conclusive 
can be drawn from these state- 
ments, certain general trends are 
evident. The Negro educators of the 
South are opposed to the regional plan 
of segregated institutions as advo- 
cated by the Southern Governors 
Conference, and for the first time the 
presidents of the state schools for 
Negroes as a group have expressed 
determination to fight segregation in 
education. Among white educators 
opinion is divided. The southern 
governors, of course, as sponsors of 


®Southern Patriot, V1 (No. 9), p. 1. 
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the regional educational plan, are for 
continued segregation in education. 
However, the faculty opinion in the 
state universities for white students 
in the commonwealths of these gov- 
ernors is weighted against educational 
segregation, at least in regard to the 
professional schools. 

The South is in greater need of 
educational uplift than any other part 
of the United States, and since it is 
recognized by regional leaders that 
the funds necessary to raise educa- 
tional standards are not available in 
the South itself, the fact must be 
accepted that the Federal Government 
is the main source of help. Thus the 
regional institutions which are planned 
at key centers in the South can only 
be established with Federal funds. 
But since Negroes are for Federal help 
only if the funds are allocated with 
safeguards against discrimination in 
their use in the South, some means 
must be found to bring about a solu- 
tion that will be satisfactory to both 
whites and Negroes who understand 
the need for the regional schools and 
want them in order to contribute to 
the improvement of the region. 

Since there is such a mixture of 
attitudes and the problem undoubt- 
edly must be solved quickly if both 
white and Negro students of the 
South are not to continue to suffer 
because of lack of adequate educa- 
tional facilities, a feasible plan which 
would seemingly meet the require- 
ments of both is to establish the 
regional schools with Federal support 
but with the understanding that the 
schools are for all eligible citizens 
without regard to race, color, creed, 
or national origin. White and Negro 


students who want a first-class educa- 
tion and are willing to pursue it in a 
manner in keeping with the American 
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ideal of equality of opportunity for all 
could attend these schools on a non- 
segregated basis. This democratic 
plan would, naturally, apply on all 
levels of operation of the schools— 
as regards faculty, administrators, 
and other staff members. 

Among the many benefits that 
would derive from the adoption of 
such a plan, the following stand out: 


1. It would meet the demands of the 
Southern Governors Conference for 
regional schools to furnish adequate 
higher-education facilities in the South. 

2.The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People’s re- 
quirement for nonsegregated educa- 
tional institutions would be satisfied 
(N.A.A.C.P. has never been against the 
regional schools or enlarged educa- 
tional facilities for the South, but 
only against any form of segregated 
education). 


3. Better and larger institutions in the 


region would be created, capable of 
meeting the needs for the highest 
educational training in all fields. 

4. Educational institutions already estab- 
lished in the South would benefit, since 
these regional schools would serve as 
“over-all”’ and co-ordinating centers of 
learning and research, and would fill 
much of the educational lack in the 
region. (It is noteworthy that Florida 
and Mississippi do not have medical 
schools for white students even under the 
present segregated educational system.) 

5. The schools would help to encourage 
students from the region to remain in 
them as teachers after finishing their 
courses. It is public knowledge that 
the South has been regularly losing its 
best-trained young persons to other 
parts of the country. This is especially 
unfortunate, considering the increasing 
industrialization and the economic 
expansion of the South, both of which 
have put great pressure on the region 
to train and retrain its people to meet 
this regional growth. 
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T IS this writer’s opinion, based on 

many years of social and educa- 
tional research in the South, that the 
plan would work. A great change 
has come about in the social pattern 
of the South, although it is not always 
apparent to the casual observer. Ten 
years ago it was inconceivable that a 
white student would be sitting next to 
a Negro student in a white university 
in the South, yet this is being done 
today. Ten years ago the appellate 
court of Maryland ruled that Negroes 
should be admitted to the law school 
of the University of Maryland; they 
were (nineteen Negro students were 
registered in 1941), and have since 
been treated just like other students. 
Negroes have been enrolled in the 
graduate school and certain under- 
graduate departments of the State 
University of West Virginia for sev- 
eral years, and so little attention has 
been given to the fact that it is not 
generally known outside that state. 
Negro students now attend Johns 
Hopkins University on an unsegre- 
gated basis, matriculate at the Union 
Theological Seminary (Richmond), 
have served on the faculties of Black 
Mountain College and the Highlander 
Folk School. In Texas, Negro and 
white nurses are being trained in the 
same classes without incident. A 
Negro was admitted to and permitted 
to complete the four-year course at a 
white technological school in west 
Texas, but received his degree from 
the Negro college at Prairie View 
because of possible legal technicalities 
which might have invalidated it. 
There is a greater exchange between 
students in colored and white colleges 
in the South than is generally known, 
and the fact that 69 per cent of the 
faculties of white schools in the South 
support the admission of Negro stu- 
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dents without segregation is highly 
indicative of the developing demo- 
cratic trend in this part of the 
nation. It is most significant that 
in none of the instances of inter- 
race relations cited have any untoward 
results attended the elimination of 
segregation. 

The plan advocated here is stated 
simply. It is realized that there are 
many problems involved in the estab- 
lishment of the regional schools, but 
they are the problems that are 
concomitant to the setting up of any 
such educational programs. There is 
really nothing very complex about 
this whole matter, if one is willing to 
face the fact that educational segrega- 
tion in the United States is on its way 
out,’ and any steps taken to forestall 
its eventual elimination are delaying 
tactics to hold off the inevitable. 

The regional schools are needed in 
the South, for both white and Negro 
students on a common basis; and the 
sooner those responsible for the educa- 
tion of the people of the region face 
the situation, the better off the South 
and the entire nation are going to be. 
The teaching of democracy is funda- 
mental to American education. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 3] 


7The recent decision of the University of Texas 
and the University of Florida to admit Negroes on a 
special basis is a case in point (see “Florida U Opens 
Doors to Negroes,” The Chicago Defender, January 
28, 1950; “Jim Crow Education Illegal: 188 Law 
Professors Back Sweatt’s Plea,” The Afro-American 
(national edition), January 28, 1950. The United 
States Supreme Court will hear in April the appeal 
in the case of Heman Marion Sweatt who was 
denied admission to the University of Texas Law 
School solely because of his race. This case has 
aroused national attention because it is the first 
major lega! test of segregation per se in university 
graduate schools, and a favorable decision would 
cause a major break in the segregated system of 
higher education [see The Crisis, “Sweatt Case,” 
XLVII, (January, 1950), p. 39]. It should be noted 
that aside from the 188 law professors mentioned, a 
group of southern white people have asked to file 
a supporting brief in the Sweatt case. This is the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund of New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 





The Guidance of Foreign Students 


By THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 


Problems Involving More than Hospitality 


E presence of foreign stu- 
dents in American colleges and 
universities affords a very 

good opportunity to develop close 
cultural relations with other nations. 
Many of these foreign students return 
to their native land to take up posi- 
tions of great importance. Not only 
do they play a stellar rédle in their 
respective fields in building up their 
own country but their position of 
leadership also enables them to exer- 
cise great influence on public opinion 
and public policy in general. Through 
them it is possible for the United 
States to influence the course of events 
in other countries; through them it is 
also possible to develop much lasting 
friendship and international good will. 

However, it is important to note 
that the mere presence of foreign stu- 
dents on American campuses does not 
guarantee good will or friendly rela- 
tions. Many a foreign student returns 
to his native land discouraged, and 
even bitter, over unfortunate experi- 
ences in the United States. Some of 
these students, having come from 
countries with entirely different edu- 
cational traditions, find the curricu- 
lum and the methods of the American 
college so strange that they are unable 
to make adequate adjustments. Oth- 
ers have encountered difficulties in 
their out-of-school contacts: with im- 
migration authorities, with landlords, 
in connection with rooming and 


housing arrangements, in incidents 
reflecting lack of consideration for 
foreigners or prejudices of one kind or 
another. Such unpleasant experiences 
often leave ugly scars in the memory 
of the foreign students and at times 
color their entire thinking in regard 
to the United States. It is therefore 
important that special attention be 
given to a wise guidance program in 
order to help the foreign student in 
his adjustments and to bring about 
more favorable circumstances to en- 
able him to succeed in his studies and 
to enjoy his stay in this country. 
The foreign student needs friendly 
assistance in many ways. A student 
who comes from the Orient or some 
country where conditions are differ- 
ent from those in the United States 
finds it puzzling to attend to some of 
the elementary needs of daily living. 
He does not know where to go to buy 
postage stamps; he desires advice in 
regard to buying clothes both from 
the standpoint of taste and from the 
standpoint of economy; he has to 
learn that the American drugstore is 
not primarily a place for selling drugs 
but is really a kind of department 
store in miniature, even a place to go 
to for meals. He needs instruction so 
that he may not fall prey to the 
numerous tourist agencies and self- 
appointed guides who offer question- 
able opportunities of seeing the most 
wonderful sights of the city. He 
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should be told that the taxicab is not 
always the most advisable means of 
transportation and that there are 
streetcars and buses which he could 
learn to make use of. He should be 
informed of the system of tipping so 
that he may be saved unnecessarily 
generous tips to porters and waiters 
and still know how to act appropri- 
ately enough to avoid ugly reactions. A 
Chinese student, for example, should 
be warned that the price of a haircut 
does not include a massage or a singe 
or a hair tonic, and that any addi- 
tional services will increase the amount 
he is expected to pay. 

In the case M9 students from the 
Orient—in certain parts of the United 
States in particular—it is necessary 
to inform the foreign student of the 
facts in regard to racial relations. The 
Oriental student in California is bound 
to confront sooner or later the difficult 
problem of housing created by racial 
restrictions. He could be saved a good 
deal of shock and bitterness if the 
facts were explained to him clearly at 
the beginning so that he would be 
ready for any rebuffs encountered. 
Many an Oriental student has allowed 
an unpleasant experience in room- 
hunting to discolor his whole stay in 
the United States. With proper guid- 
ance and advice it is, however, possi- 
ble to reduce the emotional effects of 
such experiences or to counterbalance 
them with more wholesome contacts 
with Americans who are more ready 
to receive foreigners on their own 
terms. 


CADEMICALLY, the foreign 
student often needs orientation 
before he begins his study. There 
should be provisions for special lec- 
tures explaining the unique character- 
istics of the American school system 
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and differences between American 
methods and methods used in other 
countries. The informality of the 
American classroom, the popularity 
of class discussions, and the general 
readiness on the part of students to 
participate in class activities either by 
asking questions or by contributing 
ideas are among some of the novel 
features of American education that 
the foreign student needs to learn to 
accept and appreciate. Being unac- 
customed to the organization of the 
American university, he needs help in 
learning to find his way about, in the 
intricate processes of matriculation 
and registration, in the choice of 
courses to meet general and specific 
requirements for a degree. He may 
need help to overcome language diffi- 
culties; in many cases, tutoring, done 
either privately or in special classes, 
will be needed. 

At this point, however, it is neces- 
sary to warn that guidance and 
friendly advice must not degenerate 
into coddling, and that consideration 
for the foreign student must not be 
allowed to affect the academic stand- 
ards required of all students. While 
much should be done to help the for- 
eign students in the pursuit of study 
and in preparation for examinations 
and degrees, there should never be any 
compromise in the standard required 
of them. It is no service to the 
foreign student or to his country to 
allow him to obtain a degree by meet- 
ing lower academic standards than 
those required of American students 
in general. Furthermore, the policy 
of lowering educational standards for 
the benefit of a foreign student 
reflects unfavorably on the university; 
instead of being appreciative the stu- 
dent may be mre of the mediocrity 
of American education and, after his 
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return to his native land, may con- 
tribute to a prejudicial attitude toward 
the institution which made it so easy 
for him to graduate. To come to the 
United States for study always means 
a great financial sacrifice either on the 
part of private individuals or on the 
part of government agencies which 
sponsor the students in their study 
abroad. Such expense is undertaken 
in the belief that the student can 
obtain from the American university 
advanced education of a quality that 
is not obtainable in his native land. 
In view of the fact that foreign stu- 
dents ordinarily assume positions of 
great importance upon their return 
home, insistence upon quality becomes 
all the more necessary. It must, 
therefore, be emphasized that consid- 
eration for the foreign student must 
never mean a compromise with quality. 


HE foreign student is often 
handicapped by an inadequate 
command of the English language. To 
help him overcome this handicap, he 
should be offered special facilities for 
language instruction. Tutoring in 
small groups may prove helpful. When 
it comes to submitting a graduation 
thesis, the foreign student should be 
required to secure sufficient help in 
editing so that the thesis he presents 
may be acceptable according to general 
standards. It would not be wise to 
accept an inferior thesis under any 
conditions. The writer knows of cases 
in which the chairman of a thesis 
committee, eager to show special con- 
sideration for the foreign student, 
feels obliged to make allowance for 
his language limitation and to accept 
an unsatisfactory thesis. Such com- 
promises with standards represent a 
shortsighted policy. 
In this connection, experience ad- 
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vises caution in regard to the practice 
of allowing foreign students to write 
theses and dissertations on problems 
of their own countries on the basis of 
data and literature obtained in their 
own lands. Unless it includes qualified 
faculty members well acquainted with 
such problems and data, it is often 
impossible for the thesis committee 
to give the student the criticism and 
guidance normally applied in the 
supervision of a thesis. The diffi- 
culty is even more serious when the 
student uses literature in his own 
native language and there is no com- 
petent scholar in that language on the 
guidance committee. In such cases 
the committee is virtually compelled 
to accept the thesis in the hope that 
it does represent a worth-while study 
project and that the sources used are 
reasonably acceptable. 

The writer knows of more than one 
Chinese student who came to the 
United States for graduate study with 
the definite plan of writing an easy 
thesis on Chinese education, Chinese 
economy, Chinese society, Chinese 
history, or Chinese thought. In one 
extreme case, a new arrival from 
China proudly pulled out of his suit- 
case two books on Chinese education 
and a government report containing 
statistical data, explaining that he 
had been advised that the three books 
contained ample material for an 
acceptable doctoral dissertation. It 
is not beyond the pale of possibility 
that such a student could get by with 
a dissertation on a phase of Chinese 
education entirely foreign to a dis- 
sertation committee unable to check 
on his sources but so influenced by 
his general friendliness and apparent 
earnestness that they would gladly 
accept his work in good faith. 

Immeasurable harm may result 
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from the misplaced kindness of the 
committee or the inclination of some 
faculty advisers to be lenient to 
the foreign student in his academic 
achievement. Armed with a higher 
degree from an American university, 
the foreign student returns to his 
native land with the full prestige of a 
well-educated person and is likely to 
step into a position of great impor- 
tance and influence; but, having 
obtained his degree the easy way, he 
has not had the real experience of 
advanced study and research and 
therefore does not possess the equip- 
ment and the disciplined mind of a 
well-educated person. He has false 
ideas about academic achievements. 
When his limitations become known, 
they reflect unfavorably upon the 
university which permitted him to 
graduate by an act of ill-advised gen- 
erosity. The writer is fully aware, 
however, of the possibilities of fruitful 
research on problems of foreign lands 
when there are qualified faculty mem- 
bers to direct the study and to check 
on the data and the use of sources. 
When this is possible, the application 
of scientific methods to problems of 
intimate interest to the student and 
his own land may bring more satisfy- 
ing results and greater benefit than 
the study of problems not directly 
related to his own society. 


HERE is another problem in 

connection with foreign students 
that deserves careful thought at this 
time. Many of the foreign students in 
American colleges and universities 
come from countries that are retarded 
in material growth and development 
and are consequently in urgent need 
of trained personnel in scientific and 
technical fields to undertake the 
varied tasks of industrialization and 
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material reconstruction. China is 
such a country. There are at this 
time some four thousand Chinese stu- 
dents studying in the United States. 
In view of China’s pressing need for 
technical personnel there has been a 
tendency in recent years to put major 
emphasis in Chinese education on the 
study of science and technology to the 
neglect of the social sciences, phi- 
losophy, and the humanities. Among 
the students that come to the United 
States for study, more and more have 
turned to the study of science and 
technology. The Chinese government 
has provided generous fellowships and 
grants to enable students of science 
and technology to get further oppor- 
tunity for advanced education, but 
very few grants have been available 
for students in the social sciences. In 
the immediate future and when China 
achieves sufficient stability to be able 
to step up her program of internal 
development, this trend will be further 
accentuated. More and more students 
will come from China with the express 
purpose of learning the American 
technological know-how and the tech- 
niques of applying modern scientific 
knowledge to the practical problems 
of industrialization and material recon- 
struction of an undeveloped country, 

American colleges and universities 
may well take pride in their oppor- 
tunity to help implement President 
Truman’s program of aiding the 
backward areas of the world. We 
certainly do not question the need of 
such areas for leaders in the scientific 
and technical fields. We can well 
appreciate the circumstances that 
have driven such countries in recent 
years to turn more and more attention 
to technology and applied science and 
to slight the social studies and the 
humanities. At the same time we 
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should be keenly aware of the dangers 
involved in a narrow program of 
technical training. While their ideas 
are sought and followed in respect to 
the social, economic, and political 
problems of the day, persons so 
trained are not equipped to lead their 
fellow men outside their narrow 
technical field. 

Moreover, technology is merely a 
tool; the direction of its use must be 
determined by social and political 
philosophy. A nation bent on the 
training of young men and women in 
the scientific and technical fields with- 
out corresponding leadership in social 
and political philosophy may be lik- 
ened to a ship without a rudder and 
may even become a menace to popular 
welfare and world peace through the 
application of misdirected technology. 
It is, however, difficult to press such 
a point of view in a country where the 
concrete needs for technology are so 
urgent and pressing and where liberal 
studies seem to make no direct contri- 
bution to the practical problems of the 
day. A few years ago an outstanding 
leader of the Chinese government pro- 
posed a ten-year suspension of the 
study of liberal arts so that the nation 
might devote its entire effort to tech- 
nical and scientific studies. The pro- 
posal was dropped after strenuous 
opposition from thinking people in 
difterent parts of the country, but 
the circumstances which led to it still 
remain, and there is no doubt that for 
some time to come scientific and 
technical studies will be considered 
far more important than the social 
studies and the humanities. 

It is beyond the power of American 
educators to change educational trends 
in other countries, but if they really 
believe in the importance of liberal 
education and realize the dangers of a 
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lopsided emphasis on technology they 
can at least refrain from encouraging 
such dangerous trends in other coun- 
tries. It is not within the scope of 
guidance to tell foreign students what 
to study, but there are ways and 
means of bringing them into contact 
with American life and American 
society in the course of their study so 
that they may have opportunity to 
gain insight into the functioning and 
the practical problems of a democratic 
society. 


N RECENT years government and 

research agencies in this country 
have provided fellowships and grants 
for foreign students. Unfortunately, 
these agencies, impressed by the need 
of foreign countries for technical per- 
sonnel, have pursued the same danger- 
ous path of stressing scientific and 
technological studies to the neglect of 
liberal studies. Very few grants are 
available for students in the non- 
technical fields. It is here that careful 
thought is needed. 

To be more specific, let us look at 
the Chinese situation. The victory of 
the Communists in China means, 
among other things, an increase of 
Russian influence and a corresponding 
decrease of American influence in the 
immediate future. In political ideol- 
ogy Communist China is more likely 
to turn to Russia for guidance than to 
the United States; but in order to 
build up the country materially and 
industrially, Communist China will 
want to trade with the United States 
and will probably continue to permit 
students to come to this country for 
advanced study. It remains to be 
seen what the internal and external 
policies of Communist China will be. 
In many ways China is at the cross- 
roads. It is still possible that she may 
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be able to select from different cur- 
rents of thought and ideologies and 
evolve a modern culture firmly rooted 
in Chinese soil and Chinese condi- 
tions. In other words, the opportunity 
js still open for the United States to 
introduce into China democratic ideas 
and democratic concepts, so that 
China may not be isolated from the 
democratic countries of the world. 
One of the best channels for doing 
this is through opportunities for 
Chinese students in America to study 
American institutions and American 
ideologies and to become critically 
intelligent of the real meaning of 
democracy. It would not be wise for 
the United States to put pressure on 
any Chinese students to study any 
specific subjects, but there are those 
who of their own accord wish to study 
sociology, philosophy, political sci- 
ence, international relations, and 
related subjects in American colleges 
and universities. These students 
should be given encouragement. Once 
the importance of this program is 
realized, the colleges and universities 
as well as the research foundations 
will find it wise to offer as much 
financial aid to students interested in 
such fields as they do to students of 
science and technology. It seems 
important to adopt a policy explicitly 
based on the belief that the United 
States has something more than tech- 
nology to offer to foreign students and 
that, for the sake of world peace and 
what we believe to be the ultimate 
welfare of mankind, it considers the 
opportunity of helping other countries 
in the realm of ideas no less significant 
than that of sharing the American 
technological know-how. 

It is important that special effort 
be made to enable all foreign students, 
regardless of their special fields of 
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study, to have many and varied con- 
tacts with different phases of Amer- 
ican life so that they may not only 
make friends with the American peo- 
ple and thus enrich their study with 
personal friendships and good will but 
also gain an insight from such con- 
tacts into the democratic basis of 
American life, and see how modern 
science and technology can be made 
the foundation not merely of military 
power and material strength but also 
of a richer life for the common people. 
Every foreign student should be given 
the opportunity to visit American 
homes and to see how the ordinary 
worker benefits from the technological 
advances of the country. He should 
be brought into contact with various 
clubs and organizations and observe 
at first hand the democratic processes 
of free association, free discussion, 
voluntary co-operation, and the intelli- 
gent study of current issues. Care 
should be taken, of course, to avoid 
any form of political indoctrination or 
any pressure that may be resented as 
offensive proselytizing, but within the 
scope of friendly guidance much can 
be done to give foreign students a 
more extensive opportunity to become 
acquainted with the meaning and the 
problems of democracy. 

Just as the mere presence of foreign 
students in American colleges does not 
ensure good will and friendliness 
without definitely planned guidance, 
neither does it necessarily mean that 
they will return to their native lands 
with democratic ideas or with any 
determination to apply their technical 
knowledge to democratic ends. With- 
out a passion to work for the benefit of 
the people, highly trained technical 
experts may innocently lay their 
services at the feet of anti-democratic 

[Continued on page 166) 





They Want to Be College English 
Teachers 


By MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 


A Problem of Supply and Demand 


ERE is wailing and gnashing 
of teeth among those who are 
waiting in the receiving lots 


of the Ph.D. factories; even more 
among those still on the assembly 
lines. Will they be able to get “decent” 
positions, or will they have to go to 
the “sticks”? Will they be able to 
command a living wage to compensate 
for the lean years spent in preparation 
for the day of liberation? Must they 
wait interminably for promotion— 
eight, ten years or longer? Will the 
late starters be trapped in a pocket by 
those who hold rail positions? That 
legion of assistant professors of thirty, 
of associate professors of forty, who 
still have thirty-five or twenty-five 
years in their motors: can they be out- 
run or outmaneuvered? This is the 
year of the big squeeze for the Ph.D.’s 
in English! 

In good faith, they began preparing 
for a career as college English teach- 
ers. They believed there was a future 
in it, that it offered promise of a life 
of durable satisfactions and reason- 
able security, It was a beautiful 
ideal—while it lasted. Now they are 
confronted by the ironies of an educa- 
tional fate: the colleges are retrench- 
ing; the best positions are filled; the 
“help wanted” signs have been taken 
down. What now, littl man, 
what now? 


Nor is it the youngsters alone who 
are fearful for their future. A large 
number of those hired to good jobs 
subsequent to the war, when the 
G.I.’s flocked to the colleges, are 
showing signs of restlessness and dis- 
aftection at their inability to move up 
as fast as conditions then seemed to 
warrant. Frustration is the dominant 
mood; incipient rebellion is the under- 
tone. What shall they do? Where 
will they go? More specifically, what 
can they teach? It is a situation that 
calls for realistic appraisal. 

This is neither the time nor the 
place to evaluate the Ph.D. program, 
That it will have to be drastically 
overhauled is the considered judg- 
ment of many directors of graduate 
study in English. Overcrowding in 
any field or profession always brings 
about reorganization of the training 
procedures and a tightening of the 
standards for admission and of 
achievement. That process has al- 
ready begun, but it has begun too late 
to be of any great moment to those 
whose plight has been indicated. 

Realistic analysis discloses certain 
factors that cannot readily be modi- 
fied. A vested interest is a vested 
interest; and those whose hands now 
firmly grasp the upper rungs of the 
academic ladder cannot be pried loose 
until death, senility, or enforced 
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retirement make such action practical 
or possible. Realism also forces recog- 
nition of the fact that, in education, 
a contracting economy will not permit 
changing teacher loads downward nor 
the establishment of “make-work” 
programs commonly resorted to in 
industrial situations. One ray of hope 
may be seen in the population factor: 
as the warborn move from the 
now overcrowded elementary grades, 
through the secondary schools into 
the colleges, new opportunities will 
present themselves—about 1959. 

Meanwhile, what counsel can be 
offered to those caught in the 1950 
squeeze? Those who direct or influ- 
ence the decisions of these young men 
and women can prepare them for the 
realities they must face. Granted 
they should have been told the facts 
of academic life at the instructor’s 
knee. They were not, else they would 
be less troubled now. However, the 
facts conditioning education, like those 
of sex, must be learned either from 
those who know or from experience. 
Better that the applicants be told, so 
that psychological traumas may be 
avoided. 


HEY must be told to expect to 

teach English, not Contempo- 
rary British Drama, not American 
Literature, 1830-1860, not the Age of 
Dryden, not the New Criticism. 
Specialization and subspecialization 
are relics of a fast-disappearing Ger- 
manic system of training. If the 
dissertation was written on “Walt 
Whitman’s Reading,” the candidate 
for a position should know that his 
chances of teaching Whitman and 
Melville to a graduate seminar are 
extremely remote. If the candidate 
studied the works of Arbuthnot, he 
must be made to realize that he may 
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have to teach Introduction to Amer- 
ican Literature. Perhaps he is a 
specialist on the place names of 
Missouri; let him understand that his 
job may be to instruct the youth of 
the land in World Masterpieces or 
Report Writing. Versatility, a quality 
wholly dependent on know-how and 
on industry, is a prime requisite 
of today’s applicant for a teaching 
position. 

The prospective teacher needs to 
know what special fields are already 
overrun with the followers of the 
latest scholarly fashion: American 
literature has its hundreds of devotees; 
contemporary criticism (the most 
recent fad to sweep Academia) has its 
scores of neophytes. What is wrong 
with Victorian poetry, with medieval 
studies, with comparative literature? 
Too much sentimentalism; too much 
medieval Latin, Middle English, Old 
French; too many modern languages? 
Nonsense! Cut through the senti- 
ment, study the languages—master 
the less desirable. No matter how 
dear to his heart a particular specialty, 
the would-be teacher must be warned 
to have two strings to his bow and an 
extra quiver of arrows. Thus warned, 
he is not psychologically defeated 
when told that he cannot have the 
course in Modern Verse (which has 
been taught for twenty years by Pro- 
fessor X) but that there may be a 
chance to teach Non-Dramatic Liter- 
ature of the Renaissance in extension 
at Milwaukee in two years. He will 
jump at such a chance, provided he 
has not been made so specialty- 
conscious that he fears to tackle some 
subject ‘“‘out of his field of study.” 
Meanwhile, he must be content with 
three sections of freshman composi- 
tion and a section of Introduction to 
Literature. 
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Every candidate should know that 
he must expect a certain amount of 
drudgery, sometimes an inordinate 
amount. A departmental head of a 
small college, interviewing prospects, 
had the experience of hearing a young 
woman Ph.D. from a large Mid- 
western university announce her 
“terms”: no courses in freshman 
English, at least one course in litera- 
ture at the upper-class level, a course 
in creative writing. No matter how 
brilliant her record, such naive superi- 
ority was inexcusable, either in the 
applicant or the school that sent her 
forth. Three or more classes of com- 
position is a not uncommon load for a 
fledgling doctor all atwitter with 
information about the symbolism of 
Emily Dickinson. The Freshmen 
must be taught, the conference held, 
the themes marked; the committees 
must function: registration committee, 
library committee, textbook commi- 
tee, research-paper committee. With 
good luck and sweet reasonableness, 
the youngster may even find himself 
the moving spirit in the freshman- 
course reorganization—one of the 
lesser glories that is sometimes 
awarded the English teacher, yet 
sufficient compensation for a long 
sentence to the theme pile! 


T IS an axiom, not a bromide, that 
“they also serve who only stand 
and wait.” In the profession of 


English teaching, patience rather than . 


watchful waiting is a virtue to be cul- 
tivated. The young instructor who 
thought that his services were not 
adequately appreciated because he 
was not made an assistant professor 
at the end of his second year had not 
learned how slowly grind the admin- 
istration’s mills. Such impatience is 
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not lightly countenanced by those 
who came into the ranks between 
1929 and 1940 and received promo- 
tions only after years of appren- 
ticeship. There is an unpleasant 
brashness about such undisguised 
eagerness that irritates the higher 
echelons. It may be argued that 
“youth must be served”; that does 
not alter the fact that older, though 
not necessarily more competent, per- 
sons are already seated at the table 
which, unfortunately, cannot by any 
euphemism be described as a “groan- 
ing board.” Tell the protégé that he 
must wait for promotion; here, as 
always, the exception only proves 
the rule. 

Of the more absurd attitudes car- 
ried from the colleges by the holders 
of graduate degrees, none is more 
pathetic than that which stigmatizes 
all positions save those in the large 
universities. Every young doctor 
wants to get placed in a topflight 
institution; it is a pardonable ambi- 
tion but one that fails again to take 
account of fact. He fails to reckon 
with the likelihood of slower promo- 
tion, tougher competition, less variety 
in class assignments and administra- 
tive duties. Contributing to this dam- 
aging belief is the understandable 
pride of the parent school. The profes- 
sors like to say: “Eighty per cent of our 
graduates are now teaching in name 
institutions.” It redounds to their 
credit to have placed so many so well. 
They often scoff at positions in the 
teachers’ colleges, junior colleges, and 
the schools of the hinterland. Though 
their own students at the graduate 
level are recruited in large part from 
such schools, they consider teaching 
berths there definitely inferior. “Inad- 

[Continued on page 166) 
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Philosophy, History, and Education 


By ARTURO B. FALLICO 


A Problem in Educational Guidance and Curriculum Content 


ing concepts of education have 

received less attention than the 
sorry state ot historical and philosophi- 
cal studies in our colleges and univer- 
sities. Not only do these studies still 
not occupy the place they rightly 
deserve in the school curriculum, but 
they remain misconceived in their 
essential educational functions as well 
as in the relation they should bear to 
one another. History is still, for the 
most part, being taught as an anthol- 
ogy of information or chronicle, if not 
altogether in the manner of those 
vigilant custodians of civic virtue who 
invent history books for family use. 
Certainly, critical attention to inter- 
pretation and methodology plays no 
significant part in most cases. Philo- 
sophical experience is likewise all too 
often taken as a wearisome tale 
of man’s intellectual bankruptcy 
throughout the ages, or else as a prop 
for shaky causes already and uncrit- 
ically espoused—an effort, in any 
case, hardly concerned with the eluci- 
dation of the basic concepts or cate- 
gories by which historical reality may 
be interpreted. Thus it happens that 
our education fails generally to afford 
students that historical and _philo- 
sophical sense of conditions without 
which the pressing problems of human 
action in the world must remain 
unintelligible and disconnected. Pene- 


ris shortcomings in our prevail- 
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trating and comprehensive under- 
standing of what human effort has 
been, or ought to be, is rarely the 
self-conscious possession of our teach- 
ers—let alone our students. It has 
been said, and with good reason, that 
we Americans are among the most 
historically illiterate people on earth. 

We are here arguing for a develop- 
ment along historical and philosoph- 
ical lines which will bring the most 
serious, critical, comprehensive, and 
reflective thought to bear on the 
subject-matter of history, and provide 
our teachers and students with a more 
mature historical intelligence. Such 
intelligence, we feel, is the educational 
ingredient most necessary to Amer- 
icans in the world-réle they are now 
being called upon to assume. It is 
also the element most conspicuously 
lacking in our nation. 

Our lagging interest in philosophical 
and historical matters is understand- 
able. The very founding of this 
country as an independent nation 
entailed, we may remember, a rebel- 
lion against the main fonts of Euro- 
pean history and civilization—against, 
that is, the very sources of our own 
history and culture. Our concern with 
Western development had of necessity 
to be truncated, fragmentary, and 
negative, considering the exigencies of 
our political and economic condition 
in the new world. The life of frontiers- 
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men, naturally enough, has a mini- 
mum of the retrospective, and, just as 
naturally, comes eventually to view 
the prospective in terms isolated and 
apart from any far-reaching historical 
view. To this must be added also a 
natural disinterest in that searching 
and speculative kind of vision by 
which men have ever sought to shed 
the widest circumference of light upon 
human actions and situations. Until 
recently, our philosophical heritage 
has consisted of little more than a few 
abstruse theologizings, and a handful 
of rationalist slogans taken from 
eighteenth-century systems. The lat- 
ter, though of considerable actuality 
and worth in our political life at cer- 
tain moments, hardly ever amounted 
to, or can now be considered to con- 
stitute, a coherent and comprehensive 
doctrine of history. Even with our 
philosophical and historical awaken- 
ing during and after the nineteenth 
century, there has failed to appear 
that coincidence of philosophical re- 
flection and human history which, on 
the European continent, has already 
produced powerful, even if misguided, 
movements of civilization. 

Our American philosophical devel- 
opment once felt the full impact of the 
problem of history during its Hegelian 
days, but even then it remained quag- 
mired in unhistorical absolutes. Where 
it succeeded in freeing itself from such 
absolutism, it nevertheless retreated 
to narrow naturalistic categories 
drawn mainly from biology. Such 
categories could hardly afford it the 
instruments required in the interpre- 
tation of concrete historical reality, 
properly considered. The tendency in 
American philosophy has been more 
and more in the direction of postivistic 
and abstract logical interests, not 
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serving the urgent need for historical 
comprehension, but rather, returning 
philosophy to her ancient réle as hand- 
maiden—this time not of theology, 
but of the special sciences of nature, 
which seem to be getting along quite 
well without her. Thus, all sight of 
the importance and autonomy of his- 
torical knowledge seems either lost or 
merged with extraneous interests and 
concerns. Needless to say that, from 
the side of those who write and teach 
history, the situation is no better, 
When philosophical methodology is 
not consciously altogether disavowed 
in historical writing and _ teaching, 
our historians and teachers of his- 
tory have neither the inclination 
nor the preparation critically to eval- 
uate the methods they adopt. Perusal 
of our better history books reveals 
little more than half-hearted Marxian 
methodology, or limited naturalistic 
categories inadequate for the compre- 
hension of any full historical fact. 


Literary, oratorical, and narrowly | 


patriotic history-writing unfortunately 
is both abundant and not worth 
discussing. 


UST so long as this country could 

somehow live in cultural, political, 
and economic isolation from the rest 
of the world, the anti-historical and 
anti-philosophical temper of our edu- 
cation did no serious harm. We were 
not then called upon to support or to 
counter far-reaching programs of hu- 
man action drawing their rationale 


from the new conceptions of history. | 


The full force, moreover, of serious, 
anti-democratic attempts to make 
sense of historical experience was not 
then upon us. With or without the 
kind of historical intelligence needed 
to guide us, we are now more and 
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more being compelled to enter into 
world action and to make decisions 
which will have the most far-reaching 
results for ourselves and for the rest 
of mankind. Whatever we choose to 
do, furthermore, must reflect the 
educational realization of our people, 
if it be true that it is the people who 
finally act in a democracy. And 
whatever action our people take 
through their representatives can have 
only the historical significance and 
success afforded it by the historical 
intelligence they are able to bring to 
it. To all these considerations must 
be added the most important one of 
all: The major decisions of this century 
are being made in the light of some 
fundamental understanding of the 
movement of history, however limited 
and tendentious this may be. Let us 
consider this further. 

The seriousness of the task which 
faces us can hardly be exaggerated. 
From the point of view of a direct, 
transformative influence on the lives 
of men and on human action in gen- 
eral, what is proving to be most influ- 
ential and also most detrimental to 
the cause of freedom in our time is a 
proposed method of making meaning 
out of human history. Whether for 
good or for evil, Marxism operates as 
no mere “‘theory” in the lives of 
those who hold to it. It is for them 
at once both a way of truth and a way 
of making what they take to be 
critical, discriminative sense of the 
historical life of man. Not a single 
attitude or aspect of human purposive 
effort escapes the distinguishing and 
unifying scrutiny of this doctrine. 
Marxism is, for those who follow it, 
ho Sunday-morning religion or mere 
eampaign oratory: it is, or purports 
to be, the method of insight into what 
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men have done, are doing, and ought 
to do. As such, it poses, at least in 
form, as the most potent force imag- 
inable, for there can be no more 
practically compelling method of 
knowing than one which claims 
directly to throw light on human 
purposiveness on the broadest histor- 
ical scale. This is the stuff of vital 
world-shaking faiths, and of the 
foundation of civilizations. Its bad or 
good effects on mankind are in direct 
proportion to the degree in which it 
really is what it claims to be. 
Historical reality, it must be 
stressed, is the concrete and essen- 
tially human reality; it is that in 
which it can truly be said that man is 
born, acts, and has his being, biolog- 
ical philosophies notwithstanding, for 
man is by nature an historical being— 
a being who lives in, and is the maker 
of, his history, which in turn makes 
him. The knowledge which sheds no 
light upon his historical predicaments, 
and which does not help him to clarify 
and to make the history which will 
inevitably make him, is of little value 
in telling him what he ought to do or 
be. This is the sense in which it can 
be said that every truth and every 
faith which has ever entered substan- 
tially into the shaping of human pur- 
poses has always functioned as a living 
methodology of history. No amount, 
moreover, of that knowledge which 
Francis Bacon identified with power 
(and which we are all too prone to 
consider the only knowledge needed 
in the education of man) can serve as 
substitute for historical intelligence 
thus understood. And where techno- 
logical intelligence alone is taken to 
be the thing needed to enter effectively 
into the work of the world, the educa- 
tion operating on such delusion im- 
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pedes the history-making task—a 
task especially relevant to democratic 
living, where not despots or dema- 
gogues, but the people, are supposed 
to make history. This is the case no 
matter how much we prize the kind 
of knowledge and information which, 
though it may well equip men to do 
effectively what they wish to do, 
nevertheless gives them no knowledge 
of what it is they are doing. The 
truths and faiths that men really live 
by—and not merely and hypocrit- 
ically with—are the truths and faiths 
which throw light on the actual course 
of human effort in the world. 


OW Marxism claims to be noth- 

ing less than the method of 
discriminating and relating precisely 
this fundamental reality of history: it 
claims, in other words, to be the way 
of man’s self-knowledge. What have 
we to offer by way of a vital demo- 
cratic doctrine of historical experi- 
ence? By what light may we expose 
the Marxian claims as fraud in the 
minds of our young people, without 
resorting to mere arbitrary dicta, 
appeal to emotion, or to fear? Shall 
we defend ourselves from these claims 
simply by burning every trace of 
Marxian literature on our campus 
grounds, and by expelling every 
teacher who reminds us of the feared 
doctrine? Can we really oppose the 
infiltration of the enemy into our 
ranks with our eighteenth-century 
slogans divested of historical actual- 
ity? Or are there any who still believe 
seriously that the Biblical account of 
human history is sufficient answer to 
a doctrine which claims to be facing 
twentieth-century sins? In the opin- 
ion of this writer, not these, nor all 
the full-page edifications of our busi- 
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nessmen in the Sunday editions, can 
do more than retard the advent of an 
effective synthesis of philosophical 
thought and history in democratic 
education. 

If we are really convinced that 
danger lurks in the Marxian program, 
we should understand the real nature 
of our concern. If this concern is not 
motivated merely by fear and con- 
cession to the supposed truth of 
Marxism, it must point to our own 
desolate lack of a compelling philos- 
ophy of history. The actuality and 
strength of Marxism consists in the 
attempt which it makes to weld indis- 
solubly together two of man’s most 
important undertakings: his most 
comprehensive effort at reflective 
thought, and his endeavor to recon- 
struct his own historical life in terms 
of the identification and unification of 
the values therein exhibited. This 
same task now confronts us, and 
challenges us to seek the clear outlines 
of a more cogent, more objective 
democratic vista. 

As Benedetto Croce once aptly 
expressed it, Marx was the Machia- 
velli of the working classes, and his 
doctrine practices an obvious reduc- 
tion of the categories of historical 
interpretation to the single economic 
one.! This doctrine, too, purports to 
deal with history as the story of 
human freedom. Democratic philo- 
sophical, historical, and educational 
effort must equip our youth with an 
answer to Marxism on these two 
counts at least. It must show that 
twenty centuries of human philoso- 
phizing have certainly located and 
endeavored to clarify more funda- 
mental concepts or categories of 
interpretation than just the economic 


\Materialismo storico ed economia Marxistica. 
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PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, AND EDUCATION 


one with which to shed light on 
human effort in the world. It must 
show that the true, the beautiful, and 
the good do not all reduce to the 
economical, and that a concept of 
freedom which revolves around such 
a reduction falsifies human historical 
reality. But it must itself also take 
serious cognizance of the economical 
as a basic category of that human 
reality, and frankly expand its own 
vision of the quest for freedom to 
include this dimension of purpose on 
which so many of our most pressing 
problems in the world now turn. 
Above all, it must find (if it wishes to 
avoid the error of reductionism) the 
kind of relationship and unity main- 
taining between these spheres of 
value which sees them neither as dis- 
located and unrelated, nor as a 
meaningless unity without articula- 
tions and distinctions. For this task, 
three things now seemingly entrenched 
in our national culture hardly can be 
said to help us: the scientistic and 
abstractionist interests of our phi- 
losophy, our philosophically uncon- 
scious history-writing and teaching, 
and the unconcern of educators with 
the study of man. 


T IS not my present purpose to 

attempt a full account of the idea 
herein suggested, that philosophy is 
or should be the intrinsic methodology 
of history, and of its twin contention 
that historical apprehension is the 
prototype of all concrete knowledge.? 


"This is a view practically unknown in this 
country, and best put forth on the European 
continent by the Italian philosopher and historian, 
Benedetto Croce. The reader is referred to the 
works of this author for at least one fully worked 
out doctrine on the subject. Unfortunately, Croce’s 

incipal works are very poorly translated into 
Elis. The writer by no means agrees with every- 
thing in Croce’s “Absolute Historicism,” but the dif- 
ferences of opinion cannot be presented at this time. 
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It is sufficient at this time to say that 
the root-concept in this equation of 
history with philosophy, and of both 
with liberal education, is the concept 
of freedom. The very effort which is 
human history, in other words, is 
understood to be the effort at ever 
expanding freedom of purpose, and 
philosophy the intrinsic and living 
method for the inspection and clari- 
fication of this same effort. Historical 
apprehension, thus understood, moves 
pari passu with the achievement of 
human freedom and the liberation of 
creative energies in the world, and is 
conditioned by the practical moral 
demands of life as they arise. The 
philosophical moment in this process 
has to do with the discrimination and 
relation of human purposiveness in 
its basic forms or modes. Such his- 
torical apprehension is the knowledge 
which in some degree always informs 
the human will of what it has been, 
and lends it that confidence and 
illumination needed for new projec- 
tions in the making of history. In 
this view, history is always contempo- 
rary in its meaning for present 
incipient action. 

Almost all human purposive activ- 
ities are such that to be in them is 
not necessarily to know, at the same 
time, what we are doing, however 
conscious we may be of doing them, 
and whatever the titles we ascribe to 
them. If this were not the case, it 
would be sufficient for men sincerely 
to believe and to say that they were 
doing science, art, philosophy, or any- 
thing else, and the matter would 
thereby be settled. The truth is, how- 
ever, that men have often made sin- 
cere claims for the nature and value 
of their acts which subsequently 
proved to be sadly mistaken, and even 
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detrimental to mankind. Consider, if 
you will, how much mere mnemonic 
effort has at times passed for art; how 
much unadulterated power-seeking 
and political trickery has passed, and 
even now passes, for morality and 
religion; how much medicore poetry 
has passed for history or even science. 
Much human history, as a matter of 
fact, can be recounted in terms pre- 
cisely of such transpositions of pur- 
pose. It is evident that human 
purposive activity is not in every case 
self-certifying with respect to the 
kinds or forms of value-productivity 
which constitute its main facets. This 
it is that poses the whole question of 
a philosophical-historical perspective 
in education. For, though it be true 
that it is not an intrinsic and constitu- 
tive part of most undertakings to 
inquire into their fundamental nature, 
and that their effective execution does 
not necessarily depend upon our 
philosophizing and historicizing about 
them, some kind of self-certifying 
function there must be in human 
experience. Some purposive attitude 
must be possible which is by its very 
nature self-certifying, and whose dis- 
tinctive function it is to inspect, 
discriminate, and relate purposive 
effort in all its modes, including the 
mode which it itself represents. If no 
such attitude is possible, this history- 
making animal is truly in greater 
straits than it appears to us even in 
our most pessimistic moods. Such a 
creature could not then even hope to 
know what he is doing, in the sense in 
which the expression defines the whole 
difference between a blind drive in 
release and a being who, to some 
extent at least, can act self-possessedly 
and self-consciously. It would be 


foolish to hope that he could make 
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sense of history, or learn anything 
from it. Even more foolish would be 
the hope that men could be improved 
by education, or that the conditions of 
their lives could be ameliorated. Only 
some other, extra-mundane being, 
standing apart and capable of inspect- 
ing purposiveness in release, could 
then lend a helping hand, and this 
only by manipulating externally and 
forcibly man’s un-self-knowing being. 

But we are not warranted in making 
such a drastic assumption. For while 
it sometimes appears that human 
history (which is purposiveness writ 
large) is only a fearful record of 
dementia, evidence is not lacking for 
a persistent, though weak, effort 
wherein men have ever sought to 
know what they were doing. Though 
obscured by all sorts of extraneous 
businesses, this is the kind of effort 
which true philosophy has always 
been through the ages. What, if not 
an endeavor to clarify human pur- 
posiveness, has been this concern with 
the true, the beautiful, and the good? 
What, other than the living quest 
after the historical self-knowledge of 
life, can philosophy be? But, beyond 
this, another glimmer of hope which 
warrants our belief that a  self- 
certifying form of purposiveness 1s 
possible, comes from a different direc- 
tion. Man has also endeavored to 
make sense of his life by writing his 
autobiography or history, for the 
purpose of taking his bearings for 
future action. This too has been an 
attempt at self-knowledge, however 
at times misdirected and miscon- 
ceived. These two endeavors seem to 
have behaved through the centuries 
like Plato’s halved creatures in the 
Symposium, desperately needing one 

[Continued on page 167) 
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A Program of Social Education 


By OTIS D. FROE 


Resolving Students’ Personal Conflicts through an Adaptable Program Suited 
to the Particular Campus 


STUDY of the maladjustments 
A of college students and the 

problems resulting therefrom 
often reveals areas of conflict that 
cannot be resolved through the usual 
academic program. A large percent- 
age of these problems have been 
diagnosed as minor non-clinical prob- 
lems of adjustment which, however, 
unless corrected, will keep a student 
from realizing his highest poten- 
tialities. The areas of college life in 
which students experience the greatest 
difficulty have been studied by a num- 
ber of writers who have found that 
social problems occupy an important 
place. Many childhood experiences 
result in patterns of attitudes and 
behavior that tend to persist and con- 
tribute to maladjustment. Conflicts 
between the child and a culture into 
which he does not seem to fit have 
been found to occur in connection 
with language, manners, sex training, 
discipline, and ideals; and unless the 
child is gradually taught the language 
and behavior suitable to the group of 
which he is a member, he is likely to 
find it more and more difficult to 
adjust as he grows older. 

Certain feelings, relationships, and 
attitudes of the parent toward the 
child have also been cited as factors 
in maladjustment. Temper tantrums, 
overdependence, subjective fears, in- 


securities, deprivations of various 
kinds, feelings of inferiority, jealousy, 
antagonisms, and other undesirable 
forms of behavior which students bring 
to college tend to interfere with their 
facing new problems and are predis- 
posing causes of similar maladjust- 
ments in college. Moreover, points of 
view established in the home, atti- 
tudes and beliefs of parents, are likely 
to cause maladjustment by conflicting 
with those expressed by the college. 
Such factors may be cited, by way of 
example, as the pressure ‘exerted by 
parents on their children to excel 
intellectually, regardless of physical 
or mental equipment, and parental 
antagonism to college. Many of the 
problems of socialization also include 
proficiency in meeting the narrower 
demands of social convention. So 
long as these social conventions per- 
sist, the individual who lacks the 
social skills sanctioned by the group 
will be handicapped. 

For the reasons cited, the social 
program of the college should provide 
practice and, if necessary, instruction 
in those social areas in which the 
students show need for it. It is 
increasingly recognized that social life 
and co-curricular activities form an 
integral part of the total educational 
program. This emphasis must con- 
tinue until the point is reached at 
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which the social phase of school expe- 
rience is considered parallel in impor- 
tance to the academic curriculum. A 
conscious effort on the part of those 
entrusted with the higher education 
of students is needed to formulate a 
program which will bridge the gap in 
the social needs of students in the 
same manner that the academic cur- 
riculum is planned to meet academic 
needs. It is also increasingly recog- 
nized that the kind of learning that 
increases social competence cannot be 
counted upon to happen in some 
miraculous way, any more than can 
other kinds of learnings. 

Programs of social education should 
relate social competence to experience 
and practice in social situations— 
should see elements learned in one 
situation transferred successfully to 
other somewhat similar situations. 
This point of view emphasizes the 
cultural environment in which the 
individual has developed and the rela- 
tionships of the individual to the 
many social experiences provided by 
the environment. It also gives a 
naturalistic explanation of successful 
and unsuccessful social adjustment in 
terms of progressive learnings growing 
out of previous experiences in social 
situations. The investigations of an- 
thropologists seem to support this 
point of view. Once it is accepted, it 
gives rise to the need of a planned 
program of social education, the struc- 
ture and principles of which must take 
into account the emotional matura- 
tion of the student and provide him 
with stimulation and concrete oppor- 
tunities to interact with a changing 
and expanding environment. Social 
competency depends both upon satis- 
factory emotional adjustment and 
knowledge and skills that have been 
learned and practiced in a variety of 
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social situations. Studies in this area 
have indicated that effective learning 
takes place only when these various 
situations are spontaneous and func- 
tional. It is also fairly well established 
that such situations can be delib- 
erately brought about through well- 
planned and_ scientifically sound 
programs of social education. 


F THE program is to be scien- 

tifically sound, it must be based 
upon certain fundamental principles, 
the first of which is that a program of 
social education must have its begin- 
ning in the social needs of the partici- 
pants. Among the persistent needs of 
all normal individuals at all ages and 
stages of development are the securing 
and giving of affection, the accom- 
plishment of a series of social belong- 
ings, and the achievement of a certain 
amount of likeness to other people. 
No social program can hope to be 
successful that does not take into 
account these strong social drives or 
that attempts to give them a distorted 
interpretation. Because of the trend 
toward popularization of higher edu- 
cation, these needs are accentuated at 
the college level. The college popula- 
tion is no longer a fairly homogeneous 
group but is tending increasingly to 
cover a wider social area—to bring 
into proximity the behaviors repre- 
sentative of a larger variety of social 
classes. This situation has resulted in 
a greater tendency toward conflict 
and tension, which must be kept at a 
minimum if effective learning and 
development are to take place. The 
opinion of educators, based to some 
degree upon research, is that the stu- 
dent who is more or less free from 
problems of personal adjustment is 
capable of more effectively organizing 
his learning experiences and making 
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progress along desirable lines. Pres- 
cott has shown that significant im- 
provement in knowledge or skill is 
not to be expected of a person experi- 
encing a profound emotion.'! Neither 
can it be expected that all such con- 
flicts will have been resolved by the 
time the college level is reached. 
While the socially mobile child feels 
the family pressures urging him to 
study and achievement, he is still 
deprived of the benefits of constant 
contact with the type of environment 
and behavior patterns to which he 
will later have to make more thorough 
adjustments. Whereas the student 
who belongs to the middle or upper 
class of society acquires the desired 
social learnings to a great extent 
through imitation of the behaviors of 
his immediate family and group, the 
student moving from a lower position 
in the social hierarchy must con- 
stantly resort to deviations from the 
behavior of his family group if later 
conflict is to be reduced. He lacks 
the benefit of a constant model. Such 
a situation leads to a neglect of 
important areas that later results in 
conflict. Miller and Dollard have said: 


Persons subordinated in a hierarchy 
have great difficulty in fully approximat- 
ing the behavioral symbols of those above 
them. It requires a long period of specific 
training to change social habits com- 
pletely and most people, even those who 
are most mobile, rarely find themselves in 
a really adequate learning situation. As 
a result, copying from below upward is 
likely to be fragmentary and transitory.? 


The underlying theme of this first 
principle is that the student must 


_ "Prescott, Daniel. “Affective Factors in Educa- 
tion,” Official Report of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1936. pp. 176-80. 

*Miller, Neal E., and Dollard, John Social 
Learning and Imitation. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1941. p. 191. 
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become adjusted to the customs and 
manners of the group in which he 
hopes to participate, and that this 
adjustment may be brought about 
through a program that recognizes 
students’ needs and the basic drives 
underlying these needs. 

The preceding statement becomes 
the essence of a second basic principle 
which must underlie the program of 
social education, namely, that the 
social program must reflect naturally 
the customs of a majority of those 
who belong to the group. There 
should be no attempt to impose cus- 
toms which are foreign to the mores 
of the group. Studies in the areas of 
social learning have pointed out that 
the importance of number seems to be 
partly based on the fact that men 
have learned that larger groups are 
safer models than smaller ones. They 
have been frequently rewarded for 
acting as large groups of others act. 
Any approach which ignores the impli- 
cations of this principle is likely to 
meet solid resistance. Students must 
have insights into the rewards which 
will result from the modifications of 
their ways of thinking, feeling, and 
acting. They must also have insight 
into the ways and means of effecting 
the desired changes. Many students 
have no doubt changed their conduct 
when they saw clearly that such 
behavior as loud and aggressive talk, 
carelessness in dress, and diffidence in 
meeting strangers was foreign to a 
majority of the group and interfering 
with their social success. This is not 
to say that the college should not 
attempt to improve the manners and 
customs of each generation of stu- 
dents. However, the effective pro- 
gram must start with the needs, and 
be re-enforced by the drives, already 
existent. This improvement cannot 
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be accomplished by exhortation alone. 
Living conditions, social groupings, 
college traditions, co-curricular activi- 
ties, and the curriculum per se should 
all re-enforce each other in the interest 
of this objective. 

Another basic principle upon which 
the effective program of social educa- 
tion depends is that the fundamental 
basis for social power is the small 
group, and that social organization 
takes place along spontaneous lines. 
These smaller spontaneous groupings 
of students are very important to the 
purposes of the social program. It is 
to his primary social group that 
each individual looks for the affec- 
tion, recognition, and social congenial- 
ity that are so important to him. It 
is within these groups that he finds 
most consistent opportunities to prac- 
tice the desired social behaviors. A 
social program that is not built 
around these groups tends to be arti- 
ficial and lacking in the power that is 
necessary to bring about change. The 
formation of these groups should be 
facilitated and encouraged, and pro- 
visions made for their combination 
into larger group forms. It is through 
such varied combinations that social 
fusion is accomplished and each small 
group enabled to make its contribu- 
tion to the social whole. This fusion 
can be accomplished only after careful 
observation and study of smaller 
groupings. It is through this study 
and observation that the personnel 
worker who is building the social pro- 
gram learns how to exert his influence 
to encourage situations wherein each 
group will play its part in the larger 
program for social development of 
all students. 

Another basic principle has to do 
with the diversification of opportuni- 
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ties for social experiences. The pro. 
gram must be so arranged that each 
student will have rich opportunities 
for experience in all the major areas of 
social living. He must have experi- 
ences with small and large groups of 
his own sex; with one or more of the 
opposite sex, under both formal and 
informal conditions; with older and 
younger individuals in both a personal 
and impersonal atmosphere; with the 
economically favored and the unfortu- 
nate; and in situations where his 
individual social needs and feelings 
play sometimes a dominant and some- 
times a subordinate réle. 

Every effort should also be made to 
articulate the social program of the 
college with broader social living out- 
side the college walls. The program 
must provide for student participa- 
tion in vocational activity, in com- 
munity politics, in community clubs, 
in churches, and in other social 
organizations on the broader com- 
munity level. Effective education 
cannot take place apart from the 
community and national life that 
creates it. 

It is generally agreed among per- 
sons working in the area of student 
personnel that self-motivated and 
self-directed activity is most effective 
in student social adjustment. How- 
ever, it is also a recognized principle 
that the program for social develop- 
ment needs the genuine and interested 
participation of mature and experi- 
enced guides. The guide’s concern for 
the social development of students 
must, however, show itself in a co 
operative rather than a paternalistic 
attitude. The most important func- 
tion of these leaders or guides is to 
encourage the development of more 
and better leadership on the part of 
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students themselves. This must not 
be done by imposing on the group 
the leadership of students chosen by 
the guides instead of by the students 
but must be accomplished through the 
various social groups which operate as 
selective agencies to keep the abilities 
of students fitted to their levels of 
functioning. 

Finally, a program of social educa- 
tion cannot be static. The students 
mature, their points of view are 
altered, and their organizations are in 
a constant state of change. They 
never arrive at any fixed state. Under 
such conditions, experimentation is 
highly possible and highly desirable. 
It is a duty of the person responsible 
for the social program to keep an 
open mind and lend his influence to 
minimize any undesirable features 
that may come from such change, at 
the same time maximizing the charac- 
ter values that are inherent. 


HEN the principles that should 

underlie the social program 
have been formulated and clearly 
defined, there are certain basic ele- 
ments associated with the institu- 
tional program which must be utilized 
in planning and developing it. The 
most important of these seem to be 
the traditions or the modes of behavior 
that have won student acceptance 
and allegiance, the well-established 
standards and the unconscious atti- 
tudes and expectations of the group. 
While these may differ from college 
to college, they nevertheless exist on 
every campus. The person responsible 
for the social program must learn 
these established customs and stand- 
ards as early as possible. They exercise 
a control over each individual stu- 
dent’s thinking and behavior and act 
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as powerful stimulants to his social 
development. If it is the accepted 
thing in a college that a student 
should behave like a_ responsible, 
social-minded person, one can rea- 
sonably predict a high level of 
responsible, social-minded behavior 
on the part of the individuals and the 
group as a whole. Although the mores 
are powerful social forces, they are, 
nevertheless amenable to control and 
can be modified. This modification 
can often be brought about through 
gradual evolution to meet changed 
conditions, through administrative 
fiat, through the importation of new 
mores, and through intellectual lead- 
ership. The last two methods are 
more in keeping with the principles 
that have been outlined. 

The faculty constitutes another 
major element that exercises a pro- 
found influence on the social develop- 
ment of students. The incidental 
teachings of a professor, the kind of 
person he shows himself to be, the 
attitudes he reveals, the things he 
seems to approve, the things he criti- 
cizes, the realism of his approach to 
life, the breadth and direction of his 
sympathies, his manners, the amount 
of time he is willing to give to stu- 
dents—all are fully as influential with 
his students as are the facts about the 
subject-matter that he tries to help 
them learn. The personnel worker 
will do well to be alert to the inherent 
possibilities here and will seek ways 
and means to tap this source in 
re-enforcing the social program. One 
of the frequently used methods of 
articulating the faculty with the social 
program of the institution has been to 
designate a number of the most inter- 
ested and talented members of the 
faculty as student counselors. Each 
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particular campus situation will sug- 
gest other ways in which the faculty 
can be effectively used to create an 
environment that will facilitate social 
adjustment. 

The curriculum of the institution is 
also a powerful force in relation to the 
development of a social program and 
must be recognized as such in the 
process of social planning. A cur- 
riculum composed of many highly 
specialized segments taught without 
relation to each other has less chance 
of developing social competence in 
students than does a curriculum which 
recognizes present social problems as 
well as the students’ intellectual abili- 
ties and interests, and which is taught 
by those interested in seeing all 
branches of knowledge in relation to 
each other. It is increasingly being 
recognized that college education can- 
not be reserved for the socially 
adjusted individual. It must accept 
the responsibility for reducing the 
tensions and conflicts in all students 
who go to college. A fairly recent rec- 
ognition of this responsibility can be 
seen in the increased emphasis being 
given to freshman orientation pro- 
grams at the college level. This pro- 
gram, however, as it exists on most 
campuses, is ineffective and not of 
sufficient scope. All of the experiences 
provided by the college, academic and 
otherwise, must be directed toward 
the objective of social adjustment. 
The concept of well-rounded develop- 
ment must be constantly emphasized. 
The college cannot be satisfied with 
the production of pure academicians. 


T HAS been justly said that far too 
few collegiate institutions recognize 
the powerful forces inherent in faculty 
and student housing which may be 
used to advantage in developing a 
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desirable social environment. Faculty 
members and their wives are often 
possessed of fine social gifts. If they 
have houses in which it is easy for 
them to entertain students, the qual- 
ity and quantity of social life can be 
greatly enhanced. Many students, no 
doubt, have been inspired by contact 
with faculty members and their wives 
at the homes of the faculty members, 
The kind of housing that the institu- 
tion provides for students may also 
play an important réle in their social 
education. The architectural arrange- 
ments that determine how students 
shall be grouped in their more inti- 
mate living, the kind of residence 
heads who are appointed and the 
standards of social living which they 
encourage in the residence halls, and 
the kinds of routine that are encour- 
aged, all have a strong influence on 
the social development of students. 
The entire physical plant of the insti- 
tution should be surveyed with the 
intent of seeing what uses of it will 
better re-enforce the social program 
and what uses are acting as deterrents 
to the success of the social program. 
The community in which the col- 
lege is located is also a valuable 
resource that cannot be overlooked in 
planning the social program. One of 
the principles stated earlier was con- 
cerned with the articulation of the 
social program of the college with 
the broader social structure outside the 
college walls. Student participation 
in the activities and organizations of 
the community is one of the most 
forceful means of social growth and 
development. It enables the student 
to achieve a certain degree of social 
belonging and a certain identity with 
other persons. Both of these factors 
are strong drives at work within stu- 
[Continued on page 168) 
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The Selection of College Deans’ 


In most American universities the 
choice of the president is definitely 
in the hands of the governing board, 
since it expects to delegate to him 
many of the responsibilities vested 
in it for effectiveness of the institu- 
tion concerned. Departmental chair- 
men, on the other hand, are commonly 
chosen by, or at least after consulta- 
tion with, faculty members of the 
department concerned. In this case 
the administrative responsibility is 
relatively unimportant and, in many 
institutions, of rather short duration. 
The selection of a dean poses a more 
complex problem, since this admin- 
istrative office lies between those of 
president and of department chairman 
and partakes somewhat of the quali- 
ties of each. In some respects the 
dean is the president’s lieutenant, to 
whom a portion of the former’s 
responsibility for a particular college 
is delegated. On the other hand, the 
dean is commonly the chairman of an 
executive committee composed of 
department heads and is otherwise 
closely associated with the faculty 
members in matters of educational 
policy, curriculum, faculty welfare, 
and the like. To meet this situation 
adequately, some method is necessary 
in the selection of deans which will 
assure the president of his prerogative 
in nominating his lieutenants to the 
governing board, and will give the 


1Reported by Harvey H. Davis, Dean of the 
Graduate School and Executive Dean of the 
Division of Research and Teaching, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 


faculty of the college concerned an 
effective voice in the selection of 
the person whom the president nomi- 
nates. One method which seems to 
be effective is presented here. I have 
had considerable experience with it 
at Ohio State University and at the 
State University of Iowa, and have 
found it valuable in both institutions. 

The method, in brief, is for the uni- 
versity administration to call together 
immediately the faculty members of a 
college in which the deanship becomes 
vacant. The first announcement of 
the vacancy, in case it is due to 
resignation, should be made to the 
members of the college. This is not 
only because they have a right to 
learn of the matter at first hand 
rather than through the newspapers 
but also in order that immediate 
steps may be instituted to keep 
rumors in connection with the vacancy 
at a minimum. It is desirable at this 
meeting to request each faculty mem- 
ber to write a letter covering four 
points which will next be discussed. 

A statement, first, of what he 
considers to be desirable next steps in 
the development of the college pro- 
gram should be requested of each 
faculty member. A major college 
event such as a change of a dean is a 
good time for reconsideration of the 
functions of the college, and indi- 
vidual faculty members respond to 
this question in a generous and 
thoughtful manner. Sample items 
taken from such letters are: “greater 
emphasis on general education,” “in- 
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creased emphasis on research,” “‘more 
attention to preparation of college 
teachers,” and “continued develop- 
ment of the field-service program of 
the college.” In the case of a pro- 
fessional college some statement of 
probable trend in the profession may 
be requested as well. In the pro- 
fession of veterinary medicine, for 
instance, the facts that more emphasis 
is given to poultry diseases now than 
formerly and that public sanitary 
work employs more veterinarians than 
at some previous time may be impor- 
tant considerations in determining the 
future character of the college program. 

Faculty members should be asked 
next to state the qualities which they 
believe the person selected as dean 
should possess. This statement is to 
be made in the light of their earlier 
estimate of college direction. The 
professional qualifications listed will 
vary from college to college. The 
faculty of a law college will naturally 
desire a man with competence and 
reputation in the legal field, whereas 
the agriculture faculty will want a 
dean who has broad and recognized 
leadership in the applied as well as 
the research phases of farming in its 
many forms. The personal qualities 
desired do not vary so greatly between 
colleges. Vision, ability to lead in 
a democratic manner, courage, and 
integrity are commonly listed, and 
usually are regarded as more impor- 
tant than administrative skill nar- 
rowly conceived or even than ability 
as a public speaker or writer. It is 
to be recognized that a composite of 
the most frequently mentioned quali- 
ties will describe a man of such 
perfection that he cannot be found. 
Nevertheless, it is desirable to have the 
composite picture of the faculty’s ideal 
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dean in order that some individual 
who comes as near measuring up to 
this ideal as possible may be secured. 

The third question to be asked is 
whether or not the faculty members 
desire someone to be chosen from their 
own ranks or think that it is better to 
secure a dean from some other institu- 
tion. Sometimes the result of this 
inquiry points clearly to the pro- 
motion of an inside man, and again 
it points as clearly to the choice of 
someone outside. In either event, 
the response to the question is of great 
significance in the search for a dean. 

In the fourth place, the faculty is 
asked to list the names of persons 
who, they believe, possess enough of 
the qualities which they have already 
listed as desirable in a dean to merit 
investigation. 

Careful study and tabulation of the 
responses of the faculty provide the 
university administration with a fair 
summary of the central tendency of 
faculty judgment as to the future of 
the college and as to the qualities 
desired in a dean who would be most 
competent to lead the college toward 
that desired future. It also provides 
the administration with valuable infor- 
mation as to the best source of the 
dean and with a considerable list of 
persons to be investigated. 

While it may be said with some 
truth that an alert university admin- 
istration would have arrived at very 
similar results by its own efforts, it 
remains true that significant differ- 
ences do show up. Furthermore, the 
faculty feels that it has had a real 
part in making the choice, and the 
administration is provided with infor- 
mation which, properly used, will 


assure majority faculty approval of 


its final recommendation. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


A New Course on College 
Teaching’ 


The training of college teachers has 
long been recognized as a neglected 
area of educational effort. A few 
attempts have been made to correct 
the situation, but these efforts have 
been both “too little and too late.” 
The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in its Report has forcefully 
voiced the need for the training of 
college teachers but most young col- 
lege teachers still enter their careers 
with little or no systematic study or 
training in education, to say nothing 
of courses in the specific responsibili- 
ties of college classroom work. 

Such instruction in education as the 
college teacher gets is likely to be that 
which is provided for secondary-school 
or even elementary-school teachers. 
This is no fault of theirs; it is all that 
is available to them. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it explains why there is so little 
study of education by prospective 
college teachers. Since the courses for 
secondary-school or elementary-school 
teachers often fall far short of being 
helpful to the teachers for whom they 
are designed, naturally they are still 
less adapted to the needs of college 
teachers. 

A small and informal survey was 
made in some of the classes in sec- 
ondary education at the University of 
Southern California in the spring of 
1948. It was found that a surprisingly 
large number of persons in_ these 
classes had taught or were now teach- 
ing in colleges. Thus it was revealed 
that in one course of 120 students 
there were 60 college-teaching jobs 
represented. Many of these students 


1Reported by C. C. Crawford, Chairman of the 
partment of Secondary, Adult, and Higher 
Education, University of Southern California. 
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were young instructors, teaching as- 
sistants, or lecturers teaching under- 
graduates in various departments in 
the University of Southern California. 
Others were similarly engaged in 
junior positions in colleges and uni- 
versities in the Los Angeles area. 
These facts showed the need for a col- 
lege teaching course. To meet this 
need, a new course, Problems of Col- 
lege Teaching, was given for the first 
time during the spring semester of 
1949. The syllabus for it was pre- 
pared by the process to be described. 
The technique used is offered for what 
it may be worth in stimulating better 
and more thorough projects to meet 
similar needs elsewhere. 

The first step was a difficulty anal- 
ysis, in which 120 students in the 
group previously mentioned were 
given slips of paper on which to report 
the difficulties they had observed 
while taking courses from college pro- 
fessors. Thus the reports covered a 
wide range of experience both as “‘pro- 
ducers” and “consumers” of college 
teaching. Since the group was of 
graduate rank and had attended an 
average of three colleges or universi- 
ties per student, the survey covered 
approximately 480 college situations 
and should be fairly typical of the 
nation. 

The results of the difficulty analysis 
are given in the twenty chapter titles 
of the outline which appears later in 
this paper. This classification was 
arrived at by sorting the slips. 

The next step was the collection of 
answers, solutions, policies, and pro- 
posed practices for meeting the diffi- 
culties. The mimeographed list of 
twenty chapters was given to three 
graduate groups, including the one 
mentioned, with slips for writing rec- 
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ommended courses of action. Each 
slip thus written was numbered ac- 
cording to the difficulty to which it 
related. These were again classified to 
yield the details under the various 
chapters in the syllabus. 

The outcome of this second step is 
represented in a general way by the 
second level of items in the outline, 
the smaller or more minute gradation 
of items having been omitted because 
it constitutes the main body of the 
syllabus and would be too lengthy to 
give here. 

Bibliographical aids and functional 
performance assignments were pro- 
vided for the twenty chapters, and the 
whole was mimeographed and bound 
in about fifty pages. The outline 
which follows gives a fairly accurate 
presentation of the needs of college 
teachers, in so far as the technique of 
this project can reveal them. 


COLLEGE TEACHING SYLLABUS 
HOW TO TEACH IN COLLEGE 
I. Starting— 
How to plan and begin your college-teaching 
career 
A. Preparation—How to train yourself for 
a future professorship 
B. Placement—How to get a college teach- 
ing position 
C. Beginning—How to manage your first 
teaching assignment 
II. Personality— 
How to win and hold the good will of your 
students 
A. Appearance—How to look like a college 
professor 
B. Dignity—-How to preserve your profes- 
sorial status 
C. Friendliness—How to make students 
like you 
D. Friction—How to reduce strife or irri- 
tation 
III. Management— 
How to operate the classroom routine 
A. Attendance—How to regulate absence 
and tardiness 
B. Seating—How to seat students 
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C. Discipline—How to regulate classroom 
conduct 
D. Economy of Time—How to speed up 
the pace of the class work 
E. Helpers—How to utilize the assistance 
of other persons in connection with your 
course 
F. Records—How to manage the paper 
work involved in college teaching 
IV. Motivation— 
How to keep student interest at a high level 
A. Natural Rewards—How to relate learn. 
ing experiences to real rewards or goals 
that seem worth striving for 
B. Artificial Pressures—How to motivate 
by marks and credits 
C. Vitalization—How to reduce the diff. 
culty of paying attention, apart from 
real goals or urgent pressures 
V. Value— 
How to make your teaching practical, func. 
tional, or worth while 
A. Wants—How to relate learning to stu- 
dent needs 
. Difficulties—How to direct instruction 
to the spots which require it 
. Actions—How to make your course 
modify behavior 
. Criticism—How to evaluate or correct 
student efforts in constructive ways 
VI. Curriculum-making— 
How to plan and organize college courses 
A. Aims—How to set up the proper goals 
to be achieved 
B. Organization—How to set up the struc- 
ture or framework of your course 
C. Assignments—How to make clear to 
students just what they are to learn or do 
D. Sources—How to make available the 
necessary data, information, or raw 
material for learning 
VII. Writing— 
How to prepare functional syllabuses and 
textbooks for college courses 
A. Problem Approach—How to transform 
your courses to a problem basis 
B. Table of Contents—How to classify the 
major outline for your functional course 
C. Syllabus—How to get a study outline 
into the hands of your students 
D. Experimental Edition—How to get your 
complete book into form for a tryout 
E. Textbooks—How to get your cours 
printed and distributed on a nation-wide 
basis 
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F. Research Reports—How to write and 
publish findings from your original schol- 
arly investigations 

VIII. Reading— 

How to manage related library and text- 
book materials 

A. Textbooks—How to teach from text- 
books 

B. Library Assignments—How to direct 
student efforts in the library 

C. Availability—How to relieve congestion 
or waiting for books 

D. Responsibility—How to hold students 
responsible for doing library or textbook 
assignments 

IX. Discussion— 

How to direct the exchange of ideas 

A. Chairmanship—How to provide proper 
leadership 

B. Panels and Symposiums—How to con- 
duct formally organized discussions 

C. Informal Discussions—How to conduct 
ordinary teacher-student interchanges 
of thought 

X. Indoctrination— 

How to persuade, convince, or influence 

college students 

A. Bias—How to maintain 
degree of open-mindedness 

B. Academic Freedom—How to deal with 
controversial issues in which pressure 
groups are interested 

C. Persuasion—How to convert students to 
your beliefs or policies 

XI. Lectures—How to speak effectively in the 
college classroom 

A. Content—How to provide a suitable 
message 

B. Delivery—How to present your message 

XII. Concrete Aids— 

How to illustrate or demonstrate your ideas 

A. Demonstrations—How to provide good 
models to imitate 

B. Drawings—How to classify insights by 
graphic devices 

C, Analogies—How to teach by verbal 
examples 

D. Films and Slides—How to teach by 
prepared audio-visual aids 

E. Observations—How to teach by trips 
and excursions 

XIII. Laboratory Work— 

How to direct student practice or per- 

formance 

A. Types of Activity—How to plan labora- 


the proper 
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tory experiences that will promote 
learning 
B. Management—How to carry on lab- 


oratory work efficiently and economically 
XIV. Creativeness— 

How to promote originality, research, and 
invention 

A. Atmosphere—How to encourage inde- 
pendent effort 

B. Assignments and Projects—How to 
organize the creative efforts of college 
classes 

C. Recognition—How to make the best use 
of original contributions which come 
from students 

D. Redirection—How to improve the cre- 
ative techniques of students 


XV. Study Methods— 

How to improve the learning techniques of 
college students 

A. Preparation—How to regulate the 
amount of studying which your stu- 
dents do 

B. Teaching How to Study—How to train 
your students in good study techniques 

C. Reading—How to improve students’ 
reading ability 

D. Note-taking—How 
with their notes 

XVI. Individualization— 

How to fit instruction to varied abilities 
and needs 

A. Different Abilities—How to adapt in- 
struction to students’ varied capacities 
for learning 

B. Different Needs—How to adapt instruc- 
tion to the different interests, needs, 
problems, and future prospects of your 
students 


XVII. Standards— 
How to maintain proper levels of work and 
mastery 
A. Quantity—How to get students to do a 
proper amount of work 
B. Quality—How to get students to do work 
of the proper kind or intellectual level 


XVIII. Mass Production— 

How to teach many students at one time 
and manage large classes 

A. Teaching—How to adapt the instruc- 
tional procedure to the large-group 
situation 

B. Management—How to operate the class 
machinery efficiently for large classes 


to help students 
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XIX. Evaluation— 

How to check up on student accomplishment 

A. Criteria—How to select the values or 
qualities that are to be judged 

B. Performance Tests—How to evaluate 
students by what they actually do 

C. Paper and Pencil Tests—How to eval- 
uate the student’s achievement by writ- 
ten examinations 

D. Honesty—How to control cheating 

XX. Guidance— 

How to help young people to plan and 
manage their lives 

A. Acquaintance—How to become well 
acquainted with your students 

B. Conference Periods—How to serve your 
students in the office 

C. Group Guidance—How to counsel stu- 
dents in classroom groups 

D. Educational Guidance—How to counsel 
students about their college courses, 
requirements, and registrations 

E. Extra-curricular Activities—How to as- 
sist students in connection with campus 


life 


Participation in Community 
Programs’ 


The Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education states 
that “adult education . . . should 
become the responsibility of every 
department or college of the univer- 
sity. ... To this degree every col- 
lege and university should become a 
‘community college.’””? 

The survey reported here stems 
from just such a belief. The com- 
munity assumes its réle as host to the 
college. In return, the college should 
fulfill its obligations as the desirable 
guest who contributes to the well- 
being of his host during his stay. The 
current efforts and attitudes of col- 
leges throughout the United States in 


1Reported by J. E. McCracken, Assistant Junior 
Dean, and Andrew Hendrickson, Professor of Adult 
Education, Ohio State University. 

*Higher Education for American Democracy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. Vol. I, p. 97. 
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this direction are reviewed in this 
article. 

Questionnaires were sent to colleges 
and a few small universities selected 
on the basis of function, size, and dis- 
tribution. Liberal-arts and teachers’ 
colleges were chosen in the main, 
although a few institutions were 
included whose programs, while not 
limited to these categories, gave these 
curriculums major importance in 
their programs. A few institutions 
were selected because the authors 
were acquainted with their adminis- 
trative personnel. The enrollment of 
the institutions ranged from three 
hundred to approximately thirty-five 
hundred students. 

The returns received represented 
thirty states evenly distributed 
throughout the country. Replies also 
were received from the District of 
Columbia and Alaska. A total of 44 
per cent of the questionnaires sent out 
were returned. The institutions which 
reported gave a cross section of co- 
educational, men’s, women’s, Negro, 
white, private, public, church- and 
non-church-related colleges through- 
out the country. 

Eighty-five per cent of the 48 
reporting institutions indicated active 
participation in community programs. 
While it is hazardous to make assump- 
tions from unreturned questionnaires, 
it would seem reasonable to surmise 
that a large proportion of the institu- 
tions not reporting either had no 
active community program to report 
or lacked interest in initiating such 
programs. 

Fifty-two per cent of the 48 institu- 
tions reported that the services to the 
community involved some charge. 
Faculty participation in these services 
was voluntary in 62 per cent of the 
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cases and assigned as additional duty 
or part of the regular teaching-load in 
38 per cent. 

Some facilities and equipment were 
made available to the citizens of the 
community by the majority of the 
institutions which replied. Several 
institutions pointed out that postwar 
overcrowding considerably restricted 
community use of facilities and equip- 
ment. Three colleges reported that 
this overcrowding precluded the use 
of any facilities or equipment for 
other than the immediate student 
population. 

About three-fourths of the 48 re- 
porting institutions (71 per cent to 79 
per cent) made libraries, auditoriums, 
classrooms, and athletic facilities 
available to the community; approx- 
imately one-third (30 per cent to 40 
per cent) provided theatrical equip- 
ment, home-economics facilities, and 
psychological clinics. Research labora- 
tories, miscellaneous research equip- 
ment, speech clinics, and medical 
clinics were made available by about 
one-fifth (15 per cent to 20 per cent) of 
the institutions. Facilities indicated 
as least available for community use 
(2 per cent to 6 per cent) were visual 
aids, art studios, churches or chapels, 
hospitals, and reading clinics. 

Seventy-one per cent of the replies 
indicated that no budgetary provi- 
sions were made to cover the cost of 
participating in a community pro- 
gram. The expenses were defrayed 
most frequently through general funds, 
admission fees, student-activity fees, 
rental of facilities, or through the 
support of the local community 
council, chamber of commerce, or 
similar organization. 

Forty-four per cent of the institu- 
tions reported established and con- 
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tinuing programs. Thirty-one per 
cent reported that their programs 
function irregularly, while 10 per cent 
said that their programs were experi- 
mental. The remaining 15 per cent 
reported no organized community 
participation. 

Eighty-one per cent of the 48 insti- 
tutions co-operated with community 
agencies individually. The remaining 
Ig per cent co-ordinated their pro- 
grams through a community council 
or some other clearinghouse organiza- 
tion. The most frequently reported 
separate agencies were the churches, 
chambers of commerce, public-school 
systems, and the Red Cross. 

Comments shed considerable light 
on the various ways in which colleges 
interpret their community functions. 
Lack of recognition of community 
obligation is apparent in the report of 
one old, well-established men’s college 
which reported as follows: 

“(Our college] makes its programs and 
facilities available to the community when- 
ever possible, but . . . does not puta great 
deal of stress on this type of activity. 
Our primary goal is educating under- 
graduates and that is a full-time job.” 

Other institutions recognize the 
need but supply it on the basis of 
participation by individual members 
of the college community, as indicated 
by the following comments: 

v4 . We make every effort to invite 
the participation of the citizens of the 
town in such college events as lectures, 
concerts, and sports. The faculty mem- 
bers are also very definitely encouraged 
to take an active part in town affairs, and 
I think it is true to say that they do so to 
an unusual degree.” 

“Our work is done more by individuals 
connected with the college than by the 
college as an institution.” 

[Continued on page 168) 
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“Tue Medical College Admission Test, 
required of applicants by a number of 
leading medical colleges throughout 
the country, will be given twice 
during the current year, according to 
Educational Testing Service, which 
prepares and administers the test for 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. Candidates may take the 
test on Saturday, May 13, or Monday, 
November 6, at more than three 
hundred centers. The Association of 
American Medical Colleges, through 
its Committee on Student Personnel 
Practices, recommends that candi- 
dates for admission to classes starting 
in the fall of 1951 take the May test. 
The results will then be available to 
institutions in the early fall, when 
many medical colleges begin the 
selection of their next freshman class. 
Application forms and an information 
bulletin are available from pre-medical 
advisers or directly from Educational 
Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J. Completed applications must 
reach the E.T-.S. office by April 29 
and October 23, respectively, for the 
May 13 and November 6 examinations. 


Tue sixth annual session of the 
summer Institute on the Position of 
the United States in World Affairs 
will be conducted at Washington, 
June 12 to July 21, 1950, under the 
joint auspices of the American Uni- 
versity and Civic Education Service. 
This year’s session will be divided so 
that students who desire graduate 
credit may enroll for the Institute on 


ee | 


June 12 or 26. Auditors may enter 
at the beginning of any week. Most 
of the work will be conducted at the 
University’s main campus, but there 
also will be trips to many govern- 
mental departments and agencies, 
embassies, chanceries, and legations. 
The annual trip to the headquarters 
of the United Nations at Lake Success 
has been scheduled tentatively for 
July 6 and 7. There will also be a 
visit to one or more of the national 
delegations to the United Nations at 
that time. Properly qualified grad- 
uate students can earn six credits for 
six weeks of work, or four credits for 
four weeks of work. A few under- 
graduate students will be admitted 
upon special application. Tuition fees 
are $80 for six weeks and $55 for 
four weeks. 


Tue Honorable Joseph C. Grew, 
United States Undersecretary of State 
and Ambassador to Japan from 1932 
to 1941, heads a committee whose goal 
is to raise $10,000,000 in the United 
States and Canada for the establish- 
ment of the New International Chris- 
tian University of Japan, scheduled to 
open in the spring of 1951. A campus 
of 350 acres, a few miles from Tokyo, 
has been secured. The Japanese 
people themselves have raised enough 
money by popular subscription to 
provide the site and initial buildings. 
Members of the faculty will be 
recruited from the ranks of out- 
standing educators throughout the 
world. The university will provide 
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advanced training for teachers and 
will offer professional courses to the 
new generation of leaders upon whom 
the nation must rely in its evolution 
into a democracy. It will be non- 
sectarian and coeducational. 

Hachiro Yuasa, formerly head of 
Doshisha University, has been chosen 
to be its president. Maurice E. 
Troyer, professor of education at 
Syracuse University, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of instruction 
and the academic program. Four 
additional vice-presidents will be ap- 
pointed. Forty members of the faculty 
are to assemble in the United States 
during the coming months to study 
educational procedures. 

Persons wishing to contribute to 
the enterprise should write to the 
Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York Io. 


Tur third session of the Mount 
Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations will be held from June 25 to 
July 22. The Institute is now in its 
third year under the sponsorship 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the Foreign Policy 
Association, the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, the World Peace Founda- 
tion, and fourteen New England 
colleges and universities. It will again 
provide men and women concerned 
with world affairs an opportunity for 
study and discussion with officials of 
the United Nations, the United States, 
and foreign governments, and with 
specialists in international affairs. 
Each week, emphasis is placed on 
America’s rdle in the United Nations, 
the ideologies of other peoples, and 
the possibilities of activities at the 
community level. Weekly trips to 
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Lake Success are a special feature of 
the Institute. 

Fees for the four-week session are 
$230: $90 for tuition and $140 for 
board and room. For a single week, 
charges are $25 for tuition and $35 for 
board and room. To ensure a high 
degree of individual participation, 
membership is limited. A few tuition 
scholarships are available. Applica- 
tions for admission and scholarships 
will be considered in the order in 
which they are received. 

Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Marjorie Fisher, executive 
secretary, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts. 


‘Tue Institute of International Educa- 
tion announces that 193 students 
from Austria, Germany, and Japan 
will come to the United States for 
study during the academic year 
1949-50 under the re-education pro- 
gram of the Department of the Army. 
Of this number, 45 will come from 
Austria, 115 from Germany, and 33 
from Japan. They will attend more 
than one hundred colleges in every 
part of the country. Only those 
were selected who, it is believed, will 
be able to interpret American democ- 
racy to their fellow countrymen and 
wili put to practical application their 
year’s training here. Applicants are 
screened for academic and personal 
qualifications by selection committees 
in each country composed of nationals 
and Americans, and for political 
affiliations by Military Government 
officials. Final selection and place- 
ments are made by the American edu- 
cational institutions in co-operation 
with the Institute of International 
Education. Practically all of the 193 
students are receiving tuition scholar- 
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ships. Grants covering room, board, 
and incidentals have been made by 
many colleges, community and stu- 
dent groups, and college fraternities. 
The money supplied by the Depart- 
ment of the Army will be used mainly 
to supplement these grants. The 
Army furnishes round-trip transporta- 
tion. The Institute of International 
Education is responsible for placing 
the students in educational institu- 
tions, securing supplementary finan- 
cial assistance, and arranging the 
travel in this country and hospitality 
before school opens and _ during 
vacations. 


Since extension of social-security 
coverage to college staff members 
under the pending Doughton Bill is 
not automatic, many may not be 
fully covered, and teachers in some 
publicly supported institutions may 
receive no social-security benefits at 
all, according to an analysis pub- 
lished by Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association. Although the 
Association takes issue with some 
features of the Doughton Bill, it 
strongly supports the general principle 
of extending social-security coverage 
to college teachers. Among the pro- 
visions of the bill cited as of major 
importance to colleges are selective 
extension of coverage, addition of 
disability benefits, and increases in 
retirement and survivor benefits. 
Social-security taxes and benefits 
may vary considerably from institu- 
tion to institution. Private non-profit 
colleges may decide whether or not 
to pay the employer’s tax, which is 
one-half of the total social-security 
wage tax for old-age and survivors’ 
benefits. College employees are re- 


quired to pay their social-security 
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tax, regardless of what their institu- 
tion decides todo. Ifa college agrees 
to pay the tax, its employees will 
receive full coverage. Otherwise, they 
will receive smaller benefits, ranging 
from one-half to four-fifths of the full 
amounts. 

The provisions with respect to 
publicly supported institutions are 
different. Since ‘“‘compulsory _ tax- 
ation of state and local governments 
as employers is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality,” the Doughton Bill makes it 
possible for a state voluntarily to 
request social-security coverage from 
the federal security administrator. 
In addition, the bill requires a two- 
thirds majority vote by all employees 
included in an existing public-retire- 
ment plan before they can be covered 
by social security. 

Establishment of a college retire- 
ment plan need not be deferred until 
social-security extension is legally 
enacted, according to the bulletin, if 
the plan provides for making any 
revisions needed to adjust to social- 
security legislation. The _ bulletin 
concludes: 


Unless the benefits in the national plan 
are considerably more generous than now 
contemplated, most college plans will 
need little if any revision. The national 
plan would provide a useful floor of 
protection, but would need extensive 
supplementation. 


Tue Helen Putnam fellowship for 
advanced research in genetics or 
mental health, open to women scholars 
who have their doctorate, will be 
offered by Radcliffe College for the 
academic year 1950-51. This will 
be the sixth time the fellowship has 
been offered. It carries a stipend of 
$2,800 a year, with the possibility of 
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renewal. Applicants are asked to 
submit a plan of research, and prefer- 
ence will be given to those whose 
research is already in progress. Appli- 
cations should be returned to the 
Secretary of the Graduate School, 
Radcliffe College, not later than 
April 1, 1950. 


Suprorr for programs to meet the 
pressing needs of foreign countries for 
technical and professional books— 
needs which still exist despite the 
shipment of more than four million 
publications in the last few years—has 
been urged by the United States 
National Commission for Unesco. 
Three main plans are now in opera- 
tion in this country. The Unesco- 
CARE book-buying program, inaugu- 
rated last year, was arranged to 
meet the most specific requirements 
for scientists, educators, teachers, and 
students. It handles only cash dona- 
tions. The Library of Congress, the 
American Library Association, and 
the United States Book Exchange 
co-operate with CARE in ascertain- 
ing needs through CARE missions, 
Unesco, and foreign ministries of 
education. CARE has recently for- 
warded an initial shipment of $15,000 
worth of American-donated books. 
The United States Book Exchange 
is a medium for both gift and 
exchange operations. It will accept 
books and publications for trans- 
mission abroad, provided they con- 
tribute to educational, scientific, and 
cultural purposes. Its operations now 
involve contacts with 260 libraries 
in fifty foreign countries and two 
hundred libraries in the United States. 
A third device, aimed to overcome 
currency barriers to the distribu- 
tion of publications, is the Unesco 


1$7 


Book Coupon scheme. Institutions 
and individuals in soft-currency coun- 
tries, unable to purchase books 
and periodicals with their own money, 
can place orders in hard-currency 
countries or among themselves through 
use of Unesco coupons. Unesco pays 
supplying countries in their own 
currencies. 


Tue Hattie M. Strong Fund for 
National and International Under- 
standing, an endowment of $44,113, 
has been established at Salem College 
for the purpose of fostering good 
citizenship, appreciation of other 
nations, and awareness of world prob- 
lems among students of the college, 
toward the establishment of inter- 
national co-operation and world peace. 


Tue annual budget of Wittenberg 
College will henceforth include $2,500 
for grants-in-aid to help promising 
young faculty members finance work 
on their doctorates. These will be 
made available to instructors as 
interest-free loans which will be can- 
celled in the case of those who earn 
their doctorates and remain with the 
College for five years thereafter. 


Ten scholarships of $300 each for 
study at Northeastern University will 
be given by the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts. The donor has 
placed only one restriction on the use 
of the scholarship fund: one of the 
parents of the recipient of a grant 
must work in industry. Northeastern 
has been chosen for the initial grant 
in this experiment because of its 
co-operative plan under which many 
students obtain their practical train- 
ing by part-time work in industrial 
plants during the school year. 
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Faculty-Study Fellowships 

ELLOWSHIPS for advanced 
HK study by faculty members who 

are established scholars and 
experienced teachers are not new; 
many such fellowships are available. 
The fellowships recently announced 
by the American Council of Learned 
Societies are different from most in 
that they provide for study in a field 
outside the holder’s specialization. 
The purpose is to provide opportunity 
for an established scholar and teacher 
to “broaden the basis of his scholar- 
ship” by study in a field that “has 
not been an important part of his 
educational experience,” but in which 
he has developed a deep interest 
because of his previous training and 
work. While the fellowships are open 
only to teachers of the humanities, the 
new field of study need not be in 
this area. 

The candidate must have “‘demon- 
strated a high degree of scholarly 
competence”’ in some field of the hu- 
manities—philosophy; philology, lan- 
guages, literature, and _ linguistics; 
archaeology; art history and musicol- 
ogy;or cultural anthropology. He must 
be “an effective and stimulating 
teacher” with at least five years of 
college teaching experience, must hold 
the doctorate of philosophy or its 
equivalent, and must have attained 
at least the rank of assistant professor. 

An award may be made for part- 
time study for one semester, two 
quarters, or an academic year, with at 
least half-time release from the schol- 
ar’s normal duties. Or it may be for 
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full-time study for not more than one 
semester. The fellowship stipend will 
be adjusted so as to compensate the 
college or university for the loss of the 
scholar’s time; to put it the other way 
round, the total compensation of the 
fellow will equal his regular salary for 
the period of the fellowship. Nomina- 
tions for fellowships will be received 
only from the president of an institu- 
tion or a person authorized by him 
to submit them. The holder is ex- 
pected to pursue his studies on his 
own campus whenever possible. If 
travel to other campuses is necessary, 
a contribution toward the cost of this 
will be considered by the Council. 
The Council recognizes that within 
the period of his fellowship, the fellow 
will not become an expert in the new 
field. But it expects that he will 
“increase substantially his compe- 
tence” in it, and in this way develop 
further his proficiency as a teacher. 
This is a distinctive and admirable 
program. It is noteworthy in at least 
two respects. In the first place, the 
fellowships are directed toward in- 
creased teaching effectiveness rather 
than toward research for publication. 
In the second place, the program rec- 
ognizes the need for broader training 
of college teachers. In both of these 
respects, these fellowships are similar 
to those under the auspices of the 
National Research Council and spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. These fellowships were 
described in an editorial in the Feb- 
ruary, 1948, issue of the JouRNAL.' 
1“ New Kind of Fellowship.” XTX, pp. 101-102. 
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We need many more fellowships of 
this kind. 

There is only one serious question 
that we would raise about this pro- 
gram; it is the same that was raised in 
the earlier editorial. Since the purpose 
is not to develop highly expert com- 
petence in a second field, should every 
fellow be required to confine his study 
to a single pre-existing field? Are 
there not cases where the fellow could 
best promote his teaching competence 
by study in carefully selected portions 
of more than one field? It is conceiv- 
able that a professor of Romance 
languages, for example, might use his 
time profitably in an “‘area study” of 
France. This study might include the 
history, economics, sociology, educa- 
tional system, religious life, and so 
on, of the country. It is possibie that 
the plan of the Council is broad 
enough to permit this kind of study; 
but if so, this does not appear in the 
oficial announcement. It is to be 
hoped that the plan may be modified 
so as to provide for greater flexibility. 

R. H. E. 


Pedagogical Sorcery 
By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 
A Reply to Mr. Dunkel’s Criticism 


If, as Mr. Dunkel says, my review of 
his book was a “failure of verbal com- 
munication,” I don’t see how he can find 
so much in it to controvert. I am sur- 
prised, too, that the Editor should have 
admitted such inscrutability to his pages. 
And when Mr. Dunkel says he is uot 
answering the review, yet proceeds to 
compose a long answer, or at any rate 
something of a retort, I wonder whether 
he is quite serious. 

If there were misstatements in the 
review, as Mr. Dunkel intimates, cita- 
tions would suffice to correct them. He 
offers no corrective citation. The closest 


‘Dunkel, Harold B. “‘A Rejoinder,” JourNAL OF 
Hicuer Epucation, XXI (January, 1950), pp. 34-38. 
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he comes to this is to dispute my number 
of the colleges participating in his project 
(eighteen). He says the number was 
twenty. To the contrary, the book says 
(page vi) there were originally twenty- 
two, and afterwards seven withdrawals 
and three additions. 

Then he says of my criticism of the 
omission of Eastern colleges: ““The impli- 
cation seems to be that the smaller 
schools should allow the larger and more 
renowned institutions to work out the 
right plan for education and then should 
faithfully follow the prescription enun- 
ciated by their betters.” I am afraid it 
would take extraordinary fabrication, 
amounting to sorcery, to produce this out 
of my objection that eighteen minor 
colleges hardly “represented a fairly 
complete cross section of American higher 
education,” as presumed in the book 
(page vi). 

It must have required additional strain- 
ing to get from the review anything 
against statistics as such. My point was 
just that it takes something beyond sta- 
tistics to raise education; an obvious 
point, surely; or, if it is not obvious, the 
reason must be that some pedagogists 
are so fussed with figures that they cade 
comprehend anything else. I do not 
doubt that a rather large block of them 
are in this bemused state, and, like sleep- 
walkers, cannot tell night from day in 
their own household. 

From Mr. Dunkel’s statement of “the is- 
sue,” namely, “whether one needs to know 
something about the individual student 
in order to educate him,” one might 
surmise that the review denied this or 
somehow bemuddled it. Instead, the 
review stated a good deal about the ques- 
tionnaires used and the information they 
produced. No doubt what displeased 
Mr. Dunkel was the criticism of the 
questionnaires and the exceedingly feeble 
conception of education reflected by 
them. If colleges want “to know some- 
thing about the individual student,” is 
it needful that a score of them affiliate 
and confabulate, and ply him with a set 
of questions more suited to a country- 
weekly prize contest than to higher 
learning? Do they not credit his admis- 
sion credentials? Or do they not credit 
their own course of study? If they are so 
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uncertain, their need must be not so much 
to examine the student as to examine 
themselves. 

The supposition that “two major 
questions” for education are, first, “How 
do we get answers to educational prob- 
lems?’ and, second, “How do we con- 
vince others of the. rightness of our 
answers . . . and thus secure their co- 
operation?” is very strange. It is only 
after considerable fogging, such as educa- 
tion brings over ital when it shirks its 
work or turns to pedagogical fortune- 
tellers, that such questions as these arise. 
The “educational problems” in Mr. 
Dunkel’s book were either made up or 
else not educational problems at all but 
rather educational neglects, only made to 
seem like problems. It is little more than 
fatuity to suppose there are generic edu- 
cational problems, or problems not solved 
by the disciplines of science, reason, 
belles lettres, and so on. Beyond these, it 
is not, in education, so much a problem 
as it is a question: How much science, 
reason, and so on, do we wish to incul- 
cate? Certain pseudo problems do indeed 
arise, in America at any rate. These 
come from institutional waywardness and 
thoughtlessness, if not some lack of 
integrity, such as: the disposition to 
accommodate the curriculum to vulgar, 
subeducational wants; the harboring of 
large numbers unfitted for college work; 
the emulation of trade, the show business, 
and politics, for the sake of bigness; the 
subordination, even alienation, of liberal 
education. 

The second of the “two major ques- 
tions” is even more fictitious. ” higher 
education it is no one’s business to “con- 
vince others of the rightness of [his] 
answers” or to “secure their co-opera- 
tion.” Rather is that the business of 

olitics, trade, and such—lI dare say it is 
ia those sources that a good many 
deceived pedagogists draw their ideas. 
Higher education is not a bargaining, 
vote-seeking affair, but an affair of 
knowledge. It is not the business of 
Aristotle, Copernicus, Shakespeare, Des- 
cartes, Newton, Gibbon, Einstein, or 
their apt expositors to convert or convince 
anybody, but rather to see, expound, 
and render luminous the make and qual- 
ity of existence. Suppose one party does 
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convince and convert with the proposition 
that A is B; then another party, with 
equal ambition and justification, will 
have it that A is not B but C, and so on, 
Doctrine, that is; not a showing by the 
means of science, reason, or art: not 
education. 

How far astray this conception goes 
may be gathered from Mr. Dunkel’s 
remarks about the passage he quotes from 
the review and about the Nicomachean 
Ethics, remarks, that is to say, about a 
considerable sample of the humanities, 
His verdict is that reading the works 
concerned will not suffice. I wonder what 


his verdict would be on the study of | 


them—the humanities—which is what 
the quoted passage of the review is about. 
Evidently he has no place for that. And 
since his project concerned the humani- 
ties, one must conclude that the result is 
to eliminate them from the curriculum. 

I see no reason for surprise at this. If 
clerks were commissioned to appraise 
logarithms, probably they would give an 
adverse judgment, especially if they had 
counting boards which they could sell in 
the event logarithms were abolished. 
But who would think of submitting 
logarithms to clerks rather than to mathe- 
maticians? A law college or engineering 
college does not submit to educational 
outsiders for inspection and appraisal, but 
rather to those qualified in law or 
engineering. If the humanities are in 
question, the authoritative judge is the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, not to mention 
the numerous divisional bodies such as 
the Modern Language Association. Sup- 


[Continued on page 167) 


The End of the Matter 


Thank you for sending me the copy of 
Mr. Carmichael’s reply and for your 
offer of additional space for further com- 
ment. I appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
But I was sincere in my statement that | 
did not seek to stir up polemics, and I 
believe that any of your readers who are 
interested in the problems now have 
more than enough material to enable 
them to make up their own minds. 

Harotp B. DunKEL 
University of Chicago 
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Refreshing Reading 
Tue AMERICAN Economy: Its Pros- 

LEMS AND Prospects, dy Sumner H. 

Slichter. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc., 1948. ix+214+ix pp. $2.75. 

This book is aptly described on its 
dust jacket as “a trenchant analysis of 
American economic institutions with a 
forecast of the future by an eminent 
economist who believes in the American 
system of private enterprise.” It includes 
an analysis of the basic characteristics of 
the American economy, a discussion of 
labor-relations problems arising, in Mr. 
Slichter’s belief, from the fact that we are 
shifting from a capitalistic to a laboristic 
economy, an exploration of problems 
involved in achieving economic stability, 
a discussion of international economy 
policy, and an appraisal of future prospects 
of the economy, including a final chapter 
setting forth both the good and ques- 
ticnable aspects of American economic 
institutions. 

Mr. Slichter looks askance at “the 
tendency to seek solutions for economic 
dificulties in central planning or policy- 
making” (page vii). However, in the 
field of labor relations he feels the need 
for the community to control “the nature 
of the bargaining process,” “the results of 
bargaining themselves,” “the allowable 
area of industrial conflict,” and “the 
tules of trade unions... to protect 
union members or prospective mem- 
bers from arbitrary treatment.” One 
may question the extent to which a 
laboristic economy will develop if unions 
and the bargaining process are subjected 
to such a full measure of control. 

On other aspects of our economic life 
he is more optimistic. On the whole, he 
finds the prospects of the American 
economy good, suggesting the possibility 
that per capita income may approach 
$5,000 and the net national product 
$900,000,000,000 by 1990. If the com- 
munity will avoid imposing stiff tax penal- 
ties on enterprise and if the excesses of the 
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trade-union movement are held in check, 
he foresees “that the development of 
technology during the next generation or 
two will be a more powerful influence for 
economic progress than ever before” 
(page 179). 

The range of the material covered as 
well as the incisiveness and boldness of 
the analysis are typical of Mr. Slichter’s 
writing. Anyone whose acquaintance 
with economic literature has been limited 
to the usual type of treatise will find this 
book refreshing reading. The facile man- 
ner in which he uses statistics may cause 
one to overlook an occasional error; for 
example, he attaches some significance 
to a decline in the proportion of persons 
classified as ““common laborers”’ as indi- 
cating an increase in the proportion of 
skilled workers in industry. Actually, 
mass production has diluted skills, while 
job titles have been changed. In auto- 
mobile manufacturing, for example, there 
are few “common laborers” though 
most production workers are unskilled. 
But this is only one conclusion out of 
scores, each of which is supported by 
a carefully chosen statistic. Whether we 
agree or disagree with his conclusions, we 
cannot help but wonder at the breadth of 
his knowledge nor fail to appreciate the 
way in which he poses critical questions 
and succinctly answers them without 
timidity. 

Epcar L. WARREN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Lectures before the Canadian Hazen 
Conference 

Tue Function oF THE UNIvERsiTy, dy 
R.S.K. Seeley. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. viit+79 pp. $1.50. 
This is an interesting and thoughtful 

little book. The Provost of Trinity 

College, Toronto, like Sir Walter Moberly 

in England and an increasing number of 

others, is much disturbed by the prob- 
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lems and prospects of the university as it 
now stands. His lectuges on the subject, 
delivered at the Canadian Hazen Con- 
ference of 1947 and here published, 
should be welcomed as the protest of a 
scholar in a period of very hard times for 
academic scholarship. 

He discusses suggestively the familiar 
difficulties: that of combining the work 
of the teacher with the progress of the 
investigator, tasks for hick the same 

erson is seldom very well suited; that of 
inducing those in a hurry for a lucrative 
job to appreciate the need for a basis of 
liberal as contrasted with technical educa- 
tion; that of the wholesome strategy by 
which both undergraduates and the 
public may be influenced without being 
irritated in the moral field through an 
institution of learning. We observe in 
these pages a tone very different from 
that of university guides in the past. 
Mr. Seeley plainly feels that those of his 
class have to falter where they once so 
firmly trod. But he has done his best, 
and means well—no slight merit where so 
many mean ill. 

The question what is wrong with 
universities is like the question why no 
peace treaty with Germany has yet been 
made: everyone knows the answer, but 
few are willing to state it. Russia is set 
upon making Germany a Soviet-satellite, 
and this the Western Powers will not 
allow. Universities have been seized 
by those who have not only never shared 
in higher learning, but are resentful of it, 
their amour propre being wounded by the 
claim of value for that of which they 
know nothing. The awful revelations in 
Mr. Flexner’s book, Universities: Ameri- 
can, English, German, might have been 
laid more to heart on this continent but 
for a wild orgy of “democratizing” in the 
supposed interest of ex-service men: as 
one Canadian scholar aptly put it, 
“rewarding men for the service of their 
country by enabling them to perpetrate a 
counterfeit education.” Mr. Seely might 
well, I think, have included a word of 
acknowledgment to the French-Canadian 
universities, but for whose inflexible 
resistance the vulgarizing tide would 
have gone further in Canada. 


Mr, Flexner’s book showed us those 
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American institutions(and they are not 
American only) in which illiterate trustees 
have transformed the system after the 
likeness of their own minds, instituting 
departments to award “degrees” in 
courses intellectually despicable, and 
a so far as they can the genuine 
schools of academic study. They find a 
“general manager” unembarrassed by 
the traditions of a scholarship he has 
never partaken, and with a single eye 
to greater numbers, more ostentatious 
buildings, bigger endowment. It has 
been well said that the ethos of a period 
is shown by its current metaphors, and 
the favorite academic metaphor in these 
places is from salesmanship. “Selling 
the university” is a phrase congenial to 
not a few university boards, like “Selling 
the Church” at the more degraded of 
ecclesiastical conferences. The price in 
each case has been falling lower and 
lower, as it must fall if the purpose is by 
any means whatever “to make a sale.” 
Mr. Seeley’s cautious suggestions are to 
the good. But if there is to be real 
reform it will come, I think, by rougher 


handling. 
H. L. Stewart 
Dalhousie University 


A Collection of Articles 


MatuHematics: Our Great Herirace, 
edited by William L. Schaaf. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. xi+ 
291 pp. $3.50. 

This book is a collection of seventeen 
articles, all about mathematics. Five of 
the articles are taken from books by 
W. N. Sullivan, G. H. Hardy, E. T. 

ell, G. Sarton, and T. Dantzig. One is 

a report of the Progressive Education 

Association, and the remainder are articles 

from journals. All the material, except 

the Editor’s preface and forewords to the 
articles, has been previously published 
and is reprinted now by permission. 

As is well set out in the first article— 
“Mathematics as an Art,” by J. W.N. Sul- 
livan—there is more mystery about mathe- 
matics in the public mind than about any 
other subject. He writes: “It is probable, 
then, that the prestige enjoyed by the 
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mathematician is not altogether uncon- 
nected with the prestige enjoyed by any 
master of the occult” (page 7). That is 
true, I believe—the public regards mathe- 
maticians as queer people with queer 
interests and queer powers. But Sullivan 
tries to correct this view by emphasizing 
the aesthetic side of mathematics: “It is 
an art, and a great art. It is on this, 
besides its usefulness in practical life, 
that its claim to esteem must be based” 
(page 13). 

Hardy’s article “On the Seriousness of 
Mathematics” is the best in the book. 
Here a great mathematician discusses 
simply and without condescension what is 
important in mathematics. Moreover, he 
actually proves important things which 
can be proved without going outside the 
competence of the average lay reader. 
Here is a sample of the Hardyesque style. 
After proving that the number of primes 
is infinite, he writes: 

The proof is by reductio ad absurdum, and 
reductio ad absurdum, which Euclid loved so 
much, is one of the mathematician’s finest 
weapons. It is a far finer gambit than any 
chess gambit: a chess player may offer the 
sacrifice of a pawn or even a piece, but a 
mathematician offers the game”’ (page 17). 


Strongly emphasized through many of 
the articles are two modern views of 
mathematics. The first is the importance 
of generalization, the second the axio- 
matic nature of mathematics. Both are 
important, but it is easy to overemphasize 
them in presenting mathematics to the 
public. Let me quote again from Hardy, 
this time on generalizations: “...a 
property common to too many objects 
can hardly be very exciting, and mathe- 
matical ideas also become dim unless they 
have plenty of individuality” (page 25). 

The reader who finds Hardy too 
Ee may proceed to an article by J. B. 

haw. He sees mathematics as 

... the ash-tree Yggdrasill, supporting the 
universe, its roots in nature, its trunk of the 
fibers of logic, its foliage in clearest ether of 
intuition, its inflorescence the living imagina- 
tion. In this land of enchantment the queen is 
beauty, who turns men into gods (page 52). 
Well, well! 

E. T. Bell’s “Development of Math- 
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ematics” is represented by an extract 
displaying his wide knowledge and vigor- 
ous but slightly irritating style. Then 
George Sarton “On the Genesis of Mathe- 
matical Ideas” and D. J. Struik “On the 
Sociology of Mathematics.” C. G. Hempel 
emphasizes logical foundations: “The 
propositions of mathematics are devoid 
of all factual content: they convey no 
information whatever on any empirical 
matter” (page 134). Really? Is 73 a 
prime number? Or is this question not 
mathematics? 

As for the other articles, the reader 
of this review will have to buy or borrow 
the book. He will certainly learn some- 
thing of the nature of mathematics—he 
will not learn all. 

The production of the book is good— 
clearly printed and no misprints noticed. 
Just two criticisms. The font used for 
italic is too inconspicuous and the foot- 
notes are collected at the end of each 
article; this is irritating to the reader, 
who has to keep fluttering pages as 
he reads. 

J. L. Synce 
Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studtes 


Essence of Study and Experience 


American Stupies, by Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1948. vii+96 pp. 
$1.50. 

This very important little book con- 
tains the essence of Mr. McDowell’s 
long study and experience acquired while 
he was developing the American Studies 
Course at the University of Minnesota, 
while he was surveying the field nationally, 
and while he was engaged as chairman 
of the committee to report on Courses 
and Curricula in American Civilization 
appointed by the American Literature 
Group of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. It is directly the result of a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant making 

ssible the time and travel necessary 
or the preparation of this study. College 
presidents, deans, committees on cur- 
riculums, and department heads in the 
social sciences and humanities will be 
vitally interested in the report, and 
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especially in the chapters on “Curricu- 
lums in American Studies,” “American 
Courses,” “The Minnesota Program,” and 
“Region, Nation, World.” Both mature 
educational philosophy and detailed com- 
ment on curriculums and courses are 
neatly presented in small space. 

Of course, the American Studies or 
Civilization programs are of high cur- 
rent interest. in the academic year 
1947-48 the B.A. degree in American 
Civilization was offered in more than 
sixty institutions of higher learning, and 
the M.A. and Ph.D. degree, or both 
degrees, were offered in approximately 
fifteen institutions. Mr. McDowell be- 
lieves that “it should now be clear that 
our long-established courses and cur- 
riculums in the social sciences (dealing 
chiefly with the present) and those in the 
humanities (dealing predominantly with 
the past) can profitably be supplemented 
but in no sense supplanted by new 
curriculums and new courses. which 
synthesize past and present”’ (page Io). 

At the undergraduate level, the Ameri- 
can Civilization programs are nonvoca- 
tional, and the secondary-school systems 
usually will not license graduates in 
American Studies; in this aspect the 
programs differ from the professional 
undergraduate fields of social work, 
journalism, business administration, and 
teaching. But at the graduate level the 
American Studies programs are generally 
professional; persons taking advanced 
degrees in American Studies are often 
preparing for a wide range of occupations, 
including government or social service, 
journalism, the ministry, teaching, or 
positions in libraries, radio studios, or 
publishing companies. The programs 
require superior students, for candidates 
are placed in competition with depart- 
mental majors in departmental courses, 
and they cannot succeed unless they 
possess considerable intellectual capacity. 

The materials for the American Civili- 
zation programs need be neither parochial 
nor chauvinistic. Mr. McDowell describes 
seven general patterns on the under- 
graduate level, and comments in detail on 
several of the graduate programs. His- 


tory and literature bulk large, but 
anthropology, art, economics, education, 
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geography, music, natural science, philos- 
ophy, political science, religion, and 
sociology have major contributions to 
make. Of special interest to the reader 
in the undergraduate field are the pro- 
rams at George Washington, Iowa, 

aryland, Minnesota, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio State, and Western 
Reserve Universities. Five universities 
offer only the Ph.D.: Harvard, New 
Mexico, Texas, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
The aim of American Studies is to give 
disciplined perspective for a better under- 
standing of the implications of the region, 
the nation, and the world. 

Lyon N. RicHARDson 
Western Reserve University 


A Maker of Men 


THe Srory or Joun Hope, by Ridgely 
Torrence. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1948. 398 pp. $5. 

Some men live too long; others die too 
early. John Hope did the latter. One 
lays aside the biography of his life with a 
profound sense 7 regret that a man so 
completely absorbed in education and in 
improved race relations did not live to 
see the flowering of the great Atlanta 
University Center and the extension of 
suffrage to Negroes in South Carolina. 
Ridgely Torrence’s refreshing chronicle 
extracts the essence and the enduring 
characteristics from the career of this 
colorful American Negro who, primarily 
by his own effort, rose from an obscure 
clerk in a lawyer’s office to a man of 
national and international stature—a 
citizen of the world. 

In the early chapters of the book, the 
author shows how Hope’s father, a 
native Scotchman, was brought to 
America in 1817, stopping in New York 
City where his brother, James Hope, 
entered the mercantile business, and 
subsequently journeyed South to make 
his home in Augusta, to devote his 
energies to the cotton business, and to 
marry a Negro woman who was to 
become the mother of his six children. 
The Georgia home of this racially mixed 
family became a place of warmth and of 
culture in and out of which people of both 
races moved freely. 
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Asa result of the passing of young John’s 
father and the subsequent mismanage- 
ment of his father’s estate by the executor, 
the Hope family found itself hard put to 
it for the necessities of life. Straightway, 
John dropped out of school and went to 
work. After five years, however, his 
thirst for an education became an obses- 
sion, and, encouraged by John Dart, a 
young minister, Hope made his way from 
Augusta to Worcester Academy, where 
the atmosphere was free, and subse- 
quently to Brown University, where an 
equally satisfying educational experience 
awaited him. But despite his success in 
school and the encouragement to remain 
in the North, John Hope’s roots were 
planted deeply in southern soil. 

As an educator, John Hope was no 
mere academician. The author makes it 
clear that whether he taught Greek in the 
classroom, conversed with students in his 
home, or coached athletic contests, his 
objective was invariably the same—the 
making of men. His was essentially the 
cultural approach to the American color 
problem. As president of Morehouse 
College and later of Atlanta University, 
Mr. Hope’s advice on problems incident 
to American education was widely sought. 
More and more as the years passed, the 
name of John Hope became almost syn- 
onymous with that of Morehouse College 
itself, for not only did he leave his stamp 
upon the institution but he exemplified 
the best for which the college has stood. 

Himself a man with blue eyes, fair skin, 
and strikingly keen features, Mr. Hope 
might easily have “passed,” but never 
chose to do so; his interest lay in bringing 
people, especially those who had to live 
and to work side by side in the South, to 
a mutual appreciation for and under- 
standing of one another. With the 
absence of anything akin to racial con- 
sciousness, his insistence upon a single 
standard for all and his abiding interest 
in people of whatever race or nationality, 
it is small wonder that Mr. Hope was 
chosen to head the Commission on Inter- 
racial Codperation, and that a significant 
part of his permanent contribution came 
in the area of improved Negro-white 
relations in the South. 

Ridgely Torrence’s The Story of John 
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Hope is an extraordinary book about a 
unique character; it is a definitive biog- 
raphy in the most meaningful sense of 
the word. While the author makes no 
judgments, the facts which he relates 
point to the conclusion that the presence 
of John Hope upon the educational scene 
has enhanced the American intellectual 
and cultural tradition. 
Joun W. Parker 
State Teachers College, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


A Valuable Book 


Love anp Marariace, by F. Alexander 
Magoun. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948. xviit+369 pp. $3.50. 
During the past fifty years, marriage 

in the United States has become less and 

less an economic partnership, and more 
and more an institution built upon 
personal and emotional reassurances. 

Technological advances have made home 

life physically easier, while many factors 

have made it emotionally harder. Today 
the virtues, abilities, and devotion of our 
grandparents are not enough. Modern 

young people must bring to marriage a 

greater degree of emotional maturity 

than seems to have been necessary fifty 

years ago, when the divorce rate in 1890 

was 6.2 per cent as compared with 31 

per cent in 1945. 

In Love and Marriage Mr. Magoun 
succeeds in giving content and meaning 
to the much overworked expression, 
emotional maturity. More significantly 
still, he is able to help the reader feel 
what it means. The first chapter on 
“The Nature of Love”’ is a little gem of 
an essay, and should be recommended 
reading for many college students, 
married couples, and marriage counselors. 
This chapter sets the tone of the book, 
and the remaining sections deal with the 
numerous topics which perplex young 
people. The reader soon comes to realize 
that Mr. Magoun writes from a rich 
experience in marriage counseling in 
which he has helped young people gain 
more understanding of love as an emotion, 
sex as a biological drive, and marriage 
as a social institution created to establish 
the family unit. The author sympa- 
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thetically recognizes the desire of young 
people to gain knowledge, decency, and 
dignity in love, sex, and marriage— 
matters in which society has given them 
little intelligent guidance. 

Biologists reading Chapter 9 on “The 
Sex Relation” are bound to be dis- 
appointed. Although the material is 
treated with all the frankness and clarity 
which young people want and should 
have, too many pages contain too many 
errors. The essential facts are accurately 
and clearly stated, but to mention a few 
of the minor errors: spermatozoa is 
repeatedly used in the singular; the 
era is not only misspelled but 
referred to as glandular rather than 
nervous tissue; and a month-old fetus is 
described as a “shapeless little thing.” 
Such an embryo is certainly a miniature 
form, measuring approximately one-fourth 
inch in length; but to call any organism 
“‘shapeless’” which possesses a beating 
heart, a circulatory system, a well-defined 
brain and spinal cord, an intestinal tract 
and other internal organs, will disturb 
any embryologist. More serious is the 
discussion of the dangers of fearing 
childbirth. This is an important topic, 
and the author dispenses with it in six 
lines with favorable mention of hypnotic 
suggestion—a practice which few medical 
men would endorse. If the mental atti- 
tude of the pregnant mother approaching 
delivery is treated at all, it deserves 
considerable discussion, including refer- 
ence to the British school of thought 
and practice established some ten years 
ago by Dr. Grantly Dick Read on 
childbirth without fear. 

Although professional biologists will 
criticize some sections of this chapter, the 
errors do not detract from the real value 
of the book. Corrections can easily be 
made in the second edition, for this book 
should and will have a long life. And to 
say this is no idle prediction, for, as the 
author states in his Preface, there are at 
present 657 courses on marriage and 
parenthood taught by 1,968 professors in 
550 colleges. It is the hope of this 
reviewer that many of these students will 
have access to this book. 

MADELEINE P, GRANT 
Sarah Lawrence College 
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The Guidance of Foreign 
Students 
THEODORE HSI-EN CHEN 
[Continued from page 131] 
ideology. It would be a calamity if 
American technology should be turned 
into such use in foreign lands as 
to menace the peace of the world or 
to bolster a régime that merely 
enslaves the people. The consequences 
are so great for all peoples concerned 
that this phase A 4 the problem of 
foreign students deserves more than 


passing consideration. 
[Vol. XXI, No. j 


They Want to Be College 
English Teachers 
MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 
[Continued from page 134] 


equate facilities for research,” “few 
cultural opportunities,” “out of the 
main stream” are but a few of the 
choice derogatory remarks one fre- 
quently hears from job seekers; parrot 
phrases learned from their professors, 
their betters. That the phrases and 
the attitude that evoked them are 
misleading and unfair is evident if the 
rosters of good teachers and the possi- 
bilities for good teaching are honestly 
examined. There are good depart- 
ments of English in each of the classes 
of schools thus condemned. Where 
there are weak departments, some 
obligation to help make them better 
should be recognized. To channel 
likely prospects into the teachers’ 
colleges and junior colleges would be 
a service of inestimable value to 
higher education. As for the “hick” 
schools, the opportunities are. legion. 
Once the prejudice against them is 
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CONTINUATIONS 


broken, they, too, can expect to 
employ instructors of higher caliber. 
Why should they remain academic 
hospitals if they can be staffed with 
alert, willing, and capable teachers? 
It is time for the “degree factories” 
to awake to their full responsibility 
toward their graduates. The task of 
fitting the graduate for a teaching 
position must be recognized as some- 
thing far greater than offering instruc- 
tion and evaluating academic and 
personality qualifications. The grad- 
uate, as never before, needs wise 
counsel and sane guidance. He must 
not be shuffled off to the professional 
mercy of the placement bureaus and 

the teachers’ agencies. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 3] 


Pedagogical Sorcery 


[Continued from page 160] 


pose the eighteen troubled colleges had 
turned in these directions for help; I have 
no doubt they would have received some- 
thing more than a scheme to put the 
humanities to death and contrive specious 
substitutes. Even if they had not gone 
beyond their own halls but had studied 
for themselves the example of Swarth- 
more College, in the book! written by its 
faculty, they would have learned a good 
lesson in what can be done in humanistic 
education by those who are capable and 
willing. 

Lest this exsanguine gesture be another 
“failure of verbal communication,” hence 
nothing to match the Ciceronian periods 
of Mr. Dunkel’s artful and ignescent 
discourse, I will put the whole matter 
another way: First, he and his allies are 
for making spoils of the humanities; I 
object. Second, he and his allies are 
tangled up in collective bargaining over 
the spoils; I am sardonically moved at 
this. Third, they are driven to a species 
of sorcery; I would like to see sanity. 

‘An Adventure in Education: Swarthmore College 
under Frank Aydelotte. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 
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Philosophy, History, and 
Education 
ARTURO B. FALLICO 
[Continued from page 140] 

another for their very completion, yet 
never effecting their desired union. 
The speculations of philosophers have 
concerned themselves more often than 
not with fictitious realities, apart 
from the historical and real one, and 
the accounts of historians have cast 
in mythological grandeur whatever 
power-seekers came along to ask for 
monuments. Yet, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, historians have always 
philosophized, or tried to philosophize, 
and philosophers have always _his- 
toricized to this extent at least, that 
the first had to claim truth for their 
interpretations of historical reality, 
and the second had to claim reality 
for their truths. 

The coincidence of man’s deepest 
purposive endeavor to understand and 
to comprehend, with his very own 
being writ large in history, is simply 
what must be fully realized if men are 
to stop deceiving themselves and one 
another. This is the precondition to 
any earnest attempt to find out what 
men have done, what they are doing, 
and what they ought to do. To this 
kind of self-conscious orientation in 
history there can be no alternative, 
unless it be a suicidal atomic struggle 
purposed to settle the problem of 
what men must do, without an under- 
standing of what they have been and 
done to bring them to such a pass. On 
the shoulders of educators, philos- 
ophers, and historians, as we see it, 
rests the responsibility of guiding a 
whole generation of young Americans 
in the historical responsibilities which 
are now irrevocably theirs. 

[Vol. XXI, No. 3] 
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A Program of Social 
Education 
OTIS D. FROE 
[Continued from page 146] 


dents. Every community has public- 
spirited citizens who are capable 
of making fine contributions to the 
social program and can serve as con- 
necting links between the college and 
the community. Such articulation 
also has the advantage of eliminating 
much of the superficiality of the col- 
lege program. Evidence that the 
community can and does make fine 
contributions in this direction may be 
found in the many higher institutions 
that are increasingly drawing upon 
this source. Some of the more 
progressive institutions have plans 
whereby the student pursues his 
higher education by dividing his time 
between the campus and the com- 
munity, both being equally emphasized 
in the evaluation of student progress. 

No attempt has been made in this 
paper to mention all the elements that 
may be utilized in planning the social 
program. Only those that may be 
identified with any campus have been 
mentioned. It is the responsibility of 
the personnel worker to identify other 
elements that may be present in a 
particular situation and to co-ordinate 
these elements in his social planning. 
Neither can a program based upon 
the principles and elements outlined 
here be structured to fit all situations. 
The nature of the principles that 
must underlie such a program makes 
such an attempt undesirable. While 
all normal human beings have certain 
basic drives and persistent needs in 
common, there are, however, many 
drives and needs that have been influ- 
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enced by a particular social situation. 
The particular situation must be 
understood. It is then that these 
elements may be structured on the 
basis of sound principles into a pro- 
gram that will reasonably assure 
maximum social growth and develop- 
ment. In the final analysis, however, 
this assurance can be reached only 
through a cycle of scientific plan- 
ning, evaluation, re-planning, and 
re-evaluation. [Vol. XXI, No. 3] 


Participation in Community 

Programs 

[Continued from page 153) 

Six of the 48 reporting institutions 
had published materials regarding 
their community programs. A few 
had some type of proposed materials 
in process for publication. The ma- 
jority of the replies showed no pub- 
lished materials. 

Eighty-five per cent of the respond- 
ing institutions indicated active par- 
ticipation in community programs in 
one or more of the twenty-two differ- 
ent areas of activity reported. The 
majority of the institutions made 
some facilities and equipment avail- 
able to the citizenry of the commun- 
ity. A range from lack of recognition 
of community obligations to an aware- 
ness of the need for fullest participa- 
tion in community programs was re- 
vealed. The majority of the replies 
indicated that the need for developing 
the community function was recog- 
nized. At the same time, it was evi- 
dent that the development of this 
function was restricted by such factors 
as overcrowding, lack of adequate 
finances, and lack of flexibility on the 
part of the institutions. 
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